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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 


COVER: Secretary of 26 
State James Baker, one of 
George Bush’s best friends, 

is first among equals in his 
inner circle 

Whether he’s hunting turkey on his spread in 
Texas, running a bare-knuckles presidential 
campaign, or cutting a deal with world leaders, 
Baker works hard at “getting an edge.” » Ina 
TIME interview, the Secretary discusses the new 
Administration’s policies for the Soviet Union, 
Japan, the Middle East and Central America. 





NATION: Bush’s nominee toheadthe 36 
Pentagon runs into a buzz saw of 
questions about his conduct 

The Senate probes new allegations about John Tower’s drinking 

and sex life that could delay his confirmation. » Flying solo on his 

first diplomatic mission, Dan Quayle voices support for human 

rights in El Salvador. » Feeling voters’ heat, Speaker Jim Wright 

changes strategy on congressional pay hikes. » Had October's 
missiles flown, John Kennedy would have stayed home. 





WORLD: With relations on the 44 
verge of normal, Beijing and Moscow 
schedule the first summit in 30 years 

Once unequal partners, then fierce and feuding competitors, 

the leviathans of the Communist world have finally attained a 
measure of mutual respect. » How the U.S. can profit from the 
new détente. » In Paraguay, longtime dictator Alfredo Stroessner 
is toppled. » Inside the KGB: rare photos of the supersecretive 
Soviet security agency at work. 
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BUSINESS: Michael 
Ovitz has a 
pocketful of stars 


The talent agent has become 
perhaps the most powerful 
figure in Hollywood. 

> President Bush and Prime 
Minister Takeshita try to start 
off on the right foot. 


FEBRUARY 13, 1989 


ENVIRONMENT: 
Abitter cold 

wave heads east 

As thermometer readings fall 
to —75°, even hardy Alaskans 
find it tough going. Then the 
frigid front blows through 
Canada into the American 
Midwest, putting an end to 
unseasonably hot weather. 





58 65 

LAW: A guilty EDUCATION: The 
verdictina new lure of the 
wrenching case classroom 


Joel Steinberg is convicted of 
manslaughter, but to some a 
shadow of complicity touches 
his companion Hedda 
Nussbaum—and the child- 
welfare system itself. 


68 





More and more professionals 
in midcareer are turning to 
teaching, where the pay is 
better than it once was and 
the rewards are immediately 
palpable. 


69 











PEOPLE: Regal 
welcome for a 
working Princess 
Diana takes Manhattan, and a 
bit of Brooklyn too, during a 
whirlwind royal visit (sans 
Prince Charles) that includes 
a night at the opera and a day 
with the homeless. 


70 








ART: Reassessing 
the best and worst 
of Andy Warhol 


Two years after his death, a 
Manhattan show traces the 
Pop artist’s powerful vision 
of, and later surrender to, 
mass imagery. Ultimately, his 
most authentic creation may 
have been his own fame. 
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INTERVIEW: Tom 
Wolfe turns his 
X-ray eye on 

. . 
American society, 
and himself 
The defiantly individualist 
novelist-journalist-social 
commentator, whose 
dissection of our 
contemporary culture has 
won comparisons with 
Dickens and Balzac, looks 
ahead to the 90s. Instead of 
the rampant greed of the 
waning decade, he foresees a 
slowing of the sexual 
revolution, a reviving 
interest in religion 
and a retreat from the 
vanities he has been 
chronicling so deftly. 
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We have two kinds of correspon- 
dents here at TIME: those stationed in 
bureaus across the globe, and you, 
our readers, who are often illuminat- 
ed, amused or just plain alarmed 
enough by a TIME story to write us. A 
case in point: our issue naming the 
endangered earth Planet of the Year. 
As of last week, the story has drawn 
1,687 letters, the largest outpouring 
of mail for a Man of the Year issue 
since TIME selected the Ayatullah 
Khomeini in 1979. 

“The story definitely struck a 
chord,” says Nancy Chase, who, 
along with fellow reporter-researcher 
Megan Rutherford, helps select and 
edit the 20 or so missives that appear 
every week. Among our recent corre- 
spondents: George Bush, who disput- 
ed our statement that the median 
US. family income had remained 


relatively constant since 1977, and Peter Ueberroth, TIME’s 
1984 Man of the Year, who praised the endan 
The job of answering the approximately I .000 pieces of mail 


From the Publisher 


S 


Rutherford and Chase with the week's mail 


Questions about quilts 
and college roommates 


ered-earth story. 


that TIME receives every week falls to Amy Musher, chief of the 
letters department, and her staff of nine. Reader reaction 
ranges from the whimsical (a man from Fairport, N.Y., re- 
sponded to a story on how disposable packaging contributes to 


air pollution by writing directly on a 
McDonald’s container) to the in- 
tensely curious (a subscriber asked 
about the origin of a quilt that ap- 
peared in a photograph of Libyan 
leader Muammar Gaddafi’s tent). 
Readers have even asked us to track 
down people in TIME pictures who 
resemble long-lost college room- 
mates (the resemblance is almost al- 
ways just that). After we reported on 
the 100th birthday of Esperanto, 
readers tested our knowledge of that 
language. Wrote one: “ 

pro instro in Esperanto” ( 

for the Esperanto lesson). 

So that readers may reach us 
more quickly, we’ve joined the fax 
age; the number is (212) 522-0907. 
Meanwhile, there’s always a bag of 
letters delivered the conventional 
way for Chase and Rutherford to pe- 


ruse. “We have just run stories on three subjects that always 
generate mail: abortion, capital punishment and gun control,” 
says Chase. “We're going to be swamped.” 








Beretta. How a small 
investment can pay off handsomely. 


~ Two-door front-drive sport coupe. » Electronic Fuel Injection, with computer- 
controlled coil ignition. » 378-foot turning circle. » Lustrous base-coat/clear-coat 
paint. » 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty” 







‘OFAMERICA _ 
TODAY'S CHEVROLET — 7° 


Some investments pay off beautifully right away. Like the Chevrolet Beretta 
sport coupe. A smart way to invest in both art and high technology. And Beretta 
is covered by the 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty. 
Which means it’s also one of the few investments around that actually 
guarantee you an enjoyable return. 


*See your Chevrolet dealer for terms of this limited warranty Chevrolet and the Cheviolet emblem are registered trademarks of Gh 
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“For the first time ever, AT&T is making a guarantee 
on long distance rates 

If your business 
spends $120 a month or 
more with another long 
distance company, call us 
about AT8T PRO™ WATS 
—our discount plan that \ 
saves you 10% to 38% off 
ATsT long distance rates. 
If you qualify, we'll pay the 
Service Order charge. And 





Joe Nacchio 
; ATST Vice President 
any switchover charges. Business Services 


We guarantee after 30 days you'll be completely 
satisfied not only with our price but also with our qual 
ity and service. Or you have up to 90 days for us to pay 
any charges to switch you back to your old carrier. 

You've got everything to gain but you'll lose out if 
you don't call us before March 15, 1989. Because that's 
when this offer expires 

With AT&T PRO WATS, you get discounts On out-of- 
state AT&T Card calls and direct dialed calls to 47 of 
the most frequently called countries 

And of course AT&T PRO WATS has detailed billing. 
Distance sensitive pricing. And requires no special 
lines or equipment. 

AT&T PRO WATS is always a great deal. But now its 
an incredible deal.” 


Call us now before time runs out: 


1 800 222-0400, Ext. 42 


For information about residence services and 
pricing plans, call 1 800 225-7466, Ext. 8146 


Afsl 


The right choice. 
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Take advantage of our 
1 xtar PRO™ WATS guarantee, cat: 1 800 222-0400 I 
l Or mail this coupon today Ext. 42 l 
i OFFER EXPIRES MARCH 15, 1989 1 
[ ATer |, 1) Walnut Street, PO. Box 419548, Kansas City, MO 64179-0219 l 
I Sign me up for AT&T PRO WATS. | understand y wu ll pay any start-up I 
charges. And if I'm not completely satisfied, within 90 days, you Il pay to 
I switch me back l 
I name ! 
I Title___. | 
| “mpany— = =] 
Address__ - ——— = 
I Cit State Tig | 
| a 
Phone - —— & 
Ett 


YouR PERFECT SOUTHERN GETAWAY 


Is ABout To HAPPEN! 


ow an exciting new maga- 
zine offers a bounty of his- 
tory, spectacle and fun for 


Southern travelers. 

Travel South—lose yourself to 
the sand and surf of Southern 
beaches. To rustic resorts. Grand 

hotels. Intimate restaurants. 
World-class golf courses and 
tennis courts. 

Get insider where-to, 
when-to and how-to on tours... 
cruises...weekenders... festivals 

and more! Even maps! Plus 
ingenious trip tips and a per- 
sonalized Southern travel 
service—to eliminate snags 
before you ever get started! 


The time is right! 


Souther Living. 
Call toll-free 1-800-633-8628 TRA If SOUTH 


In Alabama call 1-800-292-8667 PO. BOX BM061! » BIRMINGHAM. ALABAMA 35283 


Subscribe now and save 17 % 
1 year (4 issues) only $9.97 











| THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ 
SOOTHING SOUND MASSAGE 


gen more than 30 years, the Novafon sound massager is used in clinics and health cen- 
ters around the world. Novafon’s sound waves penetrate up to 2'4", and they help a variety 
of conditions because of their mixed frequencies. When used as directed, Novafon will bring 
relief from pain, loosen joints and soothe tired muscles, help circulation, speed recovery 
from exercise and over-exertion. The Novafon is lightweight 
(8 oz.) small (8”length). Adjustable inten- 
sity control, choice of massage 
heads (disc-type and ball- 
type). It comes in 
a fitted plush 
case, perfect 

for carry 

along. | year 
warranty. A pre- 
cision made in- 
strument with no 
interacting parts 
to wear out, the unit 
will give many years 
of service. $169.95 
#1750. 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE ON 7 CALL TOLL-FREE 


CREDIT CARD ORDERS | 800-872-5200 24 HOURS A DAY 


If you prefer, mail check or credit card number THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
with expiration date and authorized signature. DEPT. TIMBQ29: 


Please include $12.95 (for UPS/insurance) for 

each order along with its item number. Novafon 921 EASTWIND DRIVE 
Sound Massage $169.95 #1750. 30-day return SUITE 114 

privilege. WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 
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THE SILVER FOX 


“The pearls may 
be fake, but 
Barbara Bush is 
the genuine 
article.” 


Elizabeth C. Carty, Whitley City, Ky. 


THIRIGUE AND DECEIT: 
The Libyan-German Tie 
am 
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ae. 


Ihe 


Silver 
FOX ‘ 





This country has waited a long time 
for a First Lady who is worth her weight 
(all size 14 of it) in gold [NATION, Jan. 23] 
The Silver Fox is all a First Lady should 
be—intelligent, strong and gracious 

Susan Heilweil 
Huntington, Conn 


While many of us can more readily 
identify with informality and down-to- 
earthness, a case can be made that Nancy 
Reagan’s style was quite appropriate for 
the White House. I’m sure Barbara Bush 
will be a wonderful First Lady, but Mrs 
Reagan was a class act who took a lot of 
flak for such “faults” as good taste, a sense 
of style, pride in her appearance and posi- 
tion, and intense loyalty to her husband 

Maurice L. Kelly Jr 
Sewickley, Pa 


The pearls may be fake, but Barbara 
Bush is the genuine article 

Elizabeth C. Carty 

Whitley City, Ky 


You portray Barbara Bush as a car- 


| ing, motherly person, but I never heard 
my own mother describe a woman she 
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disagreed with, let alone a candidate run- 

ning for Vice President, as something that 
rhymes with “rich.” 

Robert A. Malte 

San Jose 


It’s true. The best thing about George 
Bush is Barbara 

Corrine Dassatti 

West Springfield, Mass. 


Israeli View 

In its brief profile of Israel’s new For- 
eign Minister, Moshe Arens [WORLD, 
Jan. 2], TIME stated that when Arens was 
Israel’s Ambassador to the US. in 1982, 
he “made enemies by misleading 
Washington about Israeli intentions in 
the conduct of the war” in Lebanon. This 
accusation is evidently based on a story 
TIME published in 1982 and is totally un- 
founded. On that occasion, Arens met 
with TIME’s editors and referred them to 


State Department officials who had been | 


present at that time to set the record | 


straight. It is surprising that this unfound- 
ed allegation should crop up again 6% 
years later. 

Alon Liel, Spokesman 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs 

Jerusalem 

TIME’s stories were based on interviews 

with U.S. Government officials in 1982 and 
again in December 1988. 


Seniors at the Wheel 


The piece “Can a Driver Be Too 
Old?” hit upon one of my pet peeves [NA- 
TION, Jan. 16]. My grandmother nearly 
caused an accident with me in the car 
when she pulled out in front of someone, 
who had to slam on the brakes. I was 
struck by a motorist in his 70s whose 
glasses were so thick he could barely peer 
through them. He said he didn’t see me. A 
politician friend of mine remarked that 
no one running for office would touch this 
issue because so many voters are elderly. 
Maybe the only solution is regular, man- 
datory exams for everyone 

Virginia Lunghi 
Fairfield, Conn. 


Motorists of all ages need frequent ex- 
aminations, and we oldsters would benefit 
the most from a fair testing. But to single 
us Out as a group, and thereby suggest we 
are all unfit, is cruel and thoughtless. I’m 
sure you didn’t intend to convey that mes- 
sage. The longer seniors can take care of 
themselves, the better it is for everyone. 

Marian Wilcox 
| Clarkdale, Ariz 


An 84-year-old Australian woman, 
when asked how she managed to stay ac- 
cident-free in the heavy traffic she had to 











by The Paddington Corp.. F 


THE BETTER 
WAY TO GET 
RID OF GRAY 


Youthair" Hair Dressing Creme or Liquid 
gradually changes gray hair to natural 


looking, youthful color within 3 short weeks. 


Grooms and conditions as it works with no 
unpleasant odor. Guaranteed. 











©1988 MAJESTIC DRUG 
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) INC. BRONX NEW YORK 10454 


Nl 1-860. 787 


7 
ribee, NJ a fee Ken Nahour 





MAKES v0U 
ALMOST 2” 
TALLER 


SIZES: 5-11 
WIDTHS: B-EEE 


FINE MENS’ 
SHOES 


Looks just like an ordinary shoe, 
except hidden inside is an innermold 
which increases your height almost 


two inches. Choose from a wide 
selection of ELEVATORS" including 
dress shoes, boots, sport shoes and 
casuals. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Exceptionally comfortable. Call or 
write today for your FREE color 
catalog so you can look taller in no 
time. “MD. RESID. CALL 301-663-5111" 


TOLL FREE 1-800-343-3810 


ELEVATORS 0 


RICHLEE SHOE COMPANY, DEPT. TM92 
P.O. Box 3566, Frederick, MD 21701 








Merce Lebein 


America’s favorite to the rescue. 


No other dictionary resolves more burning issues-how to spell it, how to say it, 
how to use it. And it’s the dictionary to tell you how old a word is. 


Merriam-Webster 1969 





For everyone who remembers 
what it was like. And for 
everyone whod like to know. 


An indelibie photographic journey 
to the heart of the 60's. 





Now on sale at 
newsstands everywhere. 


Or send $3.95 to: 


TIME 1968 
PO Box 30622 
Tampa, FL 33630-0622 


Please include $1.50 for shipping 
and handling. Make checks pay- 
able to: TIME 1968. 





Act now! Limited quantities available. 








| Photo credit Armen Kachatunan 














| some of these youngsters. As a school psy- 


| nominations the Holy See has always re- 
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negotiate, replied, “I always drive during 
the early-morning rush hour, when every- 
thing is bumper to bumper and moves 
very slowly. That is the speed I like to go, 
and then I have no problems.” She may 
have the right idea. 
Betty L. Hutchens 
Portland, Ore. 





Overriding Concern 


The article “All the Pope’s Men” 
could give your readers a false impression 
about recent appointments of Roman 
Catholic bishops [RELIGION, Jan. 16]. 
There is no truth to the statement made 
by your source that papal representatives 
“are basically under sealed instructions to 
nominate conservatives.” In all cases the 
overriding concern is to identify a candi- 
date who has the moral, spiritual and in- 
tellectual qualities and other talents need- 
ed to fulfill the office of pastor for the good 
of the church. It might be useful in this 
context to emphasize that in making these 


spected the existing ecclesiastical and civ- 

il norms. This was clearly the case in 

the appointment of the new Archbishop 
of Cologne. 

Joaquin Navarro-Valls 

Director, Press Office 

The Vatican 





Hyperactive Youngsters 


Your report “Worries About Overac- 
tive Kids” [BEHAVIOR, Jan. 16] probably 
strengthened the determination of many 
parents of truly hyperactive children nev- 
er to “drug” them. That’s a tragedy for 


chologist, I have learned to view hyperac- 
tivity as monstrously destructive in all ar- 
eas of a child’s life—social, emotional, 
academic. When medication works, there 
can be a miracle of happiness. Adults 
praise instead of punish, classmates who 
formerly rejected him now accept him, 
and the child is able to experience the joys 
of focused learning. 
Patricia Budney 
New Windsor, N_Y. 


As a physician and the mother of a | 
child some might have labeled hyperac- 
tive, I agree that “drugs should be a last, 
not a first, resort” for treating so-called 
hyperactive children. By controlling my 
son's diet and taking a more personal in- 
terest and active role in his education, I 
have helped him become a healthy, happy 
young boy. We need to support our chil- 
dren so they can cope with life, not give 
them medication that leaves them de- 
pressed, listless—or teaches them that 
drugs are a solution to their problems. 

G. Megan Shields, M.D. 
Los Angeles | 
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“The other guys clo business 
with a bill of sale. 
We dio it with a Bill of Rights.’ 








CHRYSLER MOTO 


THE CAR 
BILL OF 
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EVERY AMERICAN HAS THE RIGHT TO 


" AQUALITY CAR 


You want a car that will start every morning. 

You want a car that will age well. And give you years of 
satisfaction. 

You want quality. It's your right. Undisputed right. 

Quality is also the first commitment of the carmaker. 
Without it he becomes morally and fiscally bankrupt. 
Chrysler Motors has no intentions of forsaking this 
commitment. 

Since 1980, Chrysler—with new leadership and a new 
resolve—initiated Five Key Quality Programs involving 
every member of the work force, every level of manage- 
ment. Chrysler has completed 5 million hours of worker 
training, enrolled 26,000 employees in quality schools 
and put 583 quality teams in place. 

The goal: to top the quality of the imports. It’s an 
ambitious goal, but results are already showing it is 
within reach. Corporate quality indicators show that, 
over the last 9 years, Chrysler-built car and truck quality 
has improved 45%. 

Lowest recalls. During the same 9-year period, Gov- 
ernment records show that Chrysler has the lowest 
average safety recall record of any American car com- 
pany for passenger cars registered for the ‘80 through 
‘88 model years. 

And over the last 5 years, lower than such prominent 
imports as BMW, Porsche and Volvo. 


EVERY AMERICAN HAS THE RIGHT TO 
LONG-TERM PROTECTION 

Chrysler has consistently led the industry in long- 
term quality protection. 

In 1980, Chrysler introduced the innovative 5/50 Pro- 
tection Plan. In 1987, Chrysler extended this coverage 
substantially on the most important part of your car, the 
engine and powertrain, to 7 years or 70,000 miles. It’s 
the longest powertrain protection in the industry. And 


PRRINERS th QUALTY 


ad 


you also get 7-year or 100,000-mile protection against 
outer body rust-through* The plan covers every car, 
truck and minivan Chrysler builds in North America, and 
now it includes ‘89 Jeep vehicles. 7/70, unprecedented 
when introduced. .. unsurpassed today. 

Now, Chrysler breaks new ground again. With its new 
Crystal Key Owner Care Program that comes with the 
Chrysler New Yorker. It is a remarkable warranty. It 
protects the entire car for 5 years or 50,000 miles. It 
covers engine, powertrain, air conditioning, steering, 
rust, suspension, electrical—everything right down to 
the door handles* All you have to do is take care of 
normal maintenance, adjustments, wear items—and put 
in the gas. 

Not even Rolls Royce or Mercedes Benz can match 
this warranty. 


EVERY AMERICAN HAS THE RIGHT TO 
FRIENDLY TREATMENT, HONEST 
SERVICE AND COMPETENT REPAIRS 

Dealer service is the key link between the car buyer 
and the carmaker. Chrysler, and its dealers, understand 
this better than most... and have taken specific action to 
strengthen and revitalize this relationship. Results are 
gratifying. 

Highest satisfaction. Owners of Chrysler-built cars 
have the highest level of satisfaction of any buyers of 
higher than Ford owners. ** 

That’s not happenstance. 

Chrysler believes the next great leap forward in the 
car industry isn’t going to happen in Detroit. It's happen- 
ing right now at Chrysler dealerships. One telling exam- 
ple: In 1981, our dealer technicians received 184,000 
hours of training. Last year, 542,180 total hours in the 
most advanced and sophisticated repair procedures. 
That's an increase of almost 200%. And the result of a 
joint effort by Chrysler Management and the whole- 
hearted commitment of 5,324 Chrysler Motors dealers. 


*See these limited warranties at dealer. Deductibles and some restrictions apply **). D. Power and Associates 1988 CSI Customer Satisfaction with Product Quality and Dealer Service for 1986 





RS ANNOUNCES 


BUYER'S 





RIGHTS. 


THE RIGHT TO A SAFE VEHICLE 


= Safety is a right we all desire, not just for ourselves, 


THE RIGHT TO SATISFACTION 


° Chrysler believes there's no secret to satisfying 


rs | 


but for our families, too. That’s why Chrysler has com- 

mitted enormous resources and talents to building you a 

safe car. And that commitment has taken hold: 

...Chrysler Motors is the first American car company to 
offer air bags as standard equipment. And by 1990, 
Chrysler will feature driver-side air bags on every car 
it builds in the United States. 

...Every Chrysler-built passenger car has over 30 safety 
features standard for ’89. 

... By 1992, Chrysler will have spent 440 million dollars on 
testing to learn how to enhance your safety. 

...Chrysler Motors has a Safety Shield Program from 
design through assembly. Safety components are identi- 
fied by a safety shield, so everyone at the factory knows 
its importance to safety. 
This program guards against the malfunction of critical 
items such as brakes, wipers, steering systems and 
starters. And is one of the prime reasons why 
Chrysler Motors has the lowest average percentage of 
safety-related recalls for any American car company. 


5. THE RIGHT TO ADDRESS GRIEVANCES 


If you have a warranty-related problem with your 
dealer, you have an impartial ear ready and willing to 
listen to your side of the story, and this comes at no cost 
to you: The Customer Arbitration Board. 

This Arbitration Board consists of three voting mem- 
bers: a local customer advocate, a technical expert and a 
person from the general public. And not one of them is 
affiliated with Chrysler in any way. 

All decisions made by the Board include the action to 
be taken by the dealer or Chrysler and the time by which 
the action must be taken. 

All decisions are binding on the dealer and Chrysler, 
but not on you, unless you accept the decision. The 
whole process normally takes no longer than 40 days. 


and 1987 domestic cars. BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. 


customers. Build them a quality product. A safe product. 
Protect it right—with the longest powertrain warranty 
in the business. Service it right. And treat them with 
respect. It’s that simple. 

Chrysler Motors...and its Dodge, Chrysler, Plymouth, 
Jeep and Eagle dealers...are doing exactly that. And 
the proof is coming from you, the customer. 

J.D. Power and Associates, one of the most respected 
research organizations in the industry, surveyed over 
25,000 owners of 1987 passenger cars for product 
quality and dealer service. The results: Chrysler Motors 
has the highest customer satisfaction of any American 
car company for overall product quality and dealer ser- 
vice** And that makes it two years in a row. 

As good as that is, it's not good enough. If we don't 
satisfy you better than the next guy... you have every 
right to go to the next guy. So, we're never going to stop 
improving present programs. And creating new ones. 

Chrysler and its dealers believe it is our job to satisfy 
your needs. We have the obligations... you have the 
rights. 


“QUALITY IS YOUR RIGHT. 
AND WE INTEND TO SEE 
THAT YOU GET IT” 


fsa 
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Wa MOTORS 
CHRYSLER-PLYMOUTH-DODGE 
DODGE TRUCKS : JEEP - EAGLE 
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America’s Best 
Recipes 


Taste America's 
best-kept secrets! 


Find out what’s yammy in 
Yakima, what’s luscious in 
Little Rock, what’s sizzling in 
Savannah with this exciting 
new collection of the best-of- 
the-best recipes from all across 
America. 


Imagine the satisfaction of 
knowing you’re preparing the 
best recipes in all America — 
regional favorites, exotic tra- 
ditions, superbly unique 
American dishes — for 
yourself, for your family and 
friends. 


%& Over 400 scrumptious 
recipes 

& 7" x 1107/5" 

%& 336 pages 

% 2-color line art 
throughout 

%& Laminated wipe-clean 
covers 

% Durable Cerlox bind - 


orgs 





Discover for yourself over 
400 of the best-kept secrets 
from community cookbooks 
from all across the country, 
each carefully tested and 
retested to guarantee success. 
They're the cream of the crop 
from the finest hometown 
cooks in America today. 


Make room on your 
shelf for this soon-to- 
be favorite... 


Order today, toll-free: 
1-800-777-5051 


At bookstores now for just 
$14.95. 


XIMOOr 
Chango 


P.O. Box 2463 
Birmingham, AL 35201 
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Letters 


Campus Bigotry 
One important reason for the racism 
of college students is resentment of affir- 
mative-action programs, which have been 
in place for more than two decades [EDU- 
CATION, Jan. 23]. This institutionalized 
unfairness confers preference on mem- 
bers of minority groups on the basis of col- 
or or ethnic origin. As a result, equal op- 
portunity doesn’t exist. There is no 
question of the need to right some great 
wrongs. But in these enlightened times, 
surely minority students can compete suc- 
cessfully without having to use the crutch 
of affirmative action. 
John Hongisto 
Deerton, Mich. 


The suggestion that there is a connec- 
tion between the Reagan years of reduced 
concern for the civil rights of minorities 
and increased evidence of campus bigotry 
and prejudice is a correct one. Adminis- 
trative budget cuts and attempts to under- 
mine affirmative action, on the one hand, 
and denying that minorities have any val- 
id complaints, on the other, have contrib- 
uted to the continuation of racism as our 
No. | social illness. 

C. Sue Ely 
Elyria, Ohio 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, or may be faxed to TIME at 
(212) 522-0907, They should include the writer's full 
name, address and home telephone. Letters may be 
edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Alittle girl 
shouldn't have to 
beg for food. 


But Nita must. 

Her frail mother, who spends all 
day in the marketplace peddling straw 
mats, can't sell enough to feed Nita 
and her two younger brothers. 

For $21 a month through our spon- 
sorship program, you can help a child 
like Nita. For a destitute child, your 
generosity can mean health, an edu- 
cation — even life itself. 
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Write to: Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood 
Children, Incorporated, P.O. Box 5381 
Dept. T2N9, Richmond, Va. 23220 USA 


©) I wish to sponsor a © boy, 0 girl, in 
0 Asia, 0 Latin America, 0 Middle East, 
0 Africa, 0 USA, 0 Greatest Need 

1 will give $21 a month ($252 a year) 
Enclosed is my gift for a full year D, the 
first month D. Please send me the child's 
name, story, address and picture 





0) I can’t sponsor, but will help $ 
) Please send me further information 


ADORESS 


(OCk/Money Order OVisa OMaster Card 


CARD NO xy bat 


SICNATURE 


1-800-538-5381 


CHILDREN, INC. 


US. gifts are fully tax deductible 
Annual financial statements are available on request 
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American Scene 


EE ES ot a eS 
Pinellas Park, Fla. 


A service for pet owners means 
never having to say goodbye 


BY PAT JORDAN 


J eff Weber, beaming, holds up a calico 
cat in the palm of his hand. “It’s almost 
done,” he says. He hefts the cat a few times 
to show how light it is. The cat lies curled in 
a circle in Weber's hand, the way cats do 
when lounging. Its unblinking yellow eyes 
are fixed for eternity on its tail. Weber ges- 
tures with the cat toward a circular cat bed, 
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H) : 
Weber with his menagerie of slowly drying pets: they are peaceful, pert and get along well 











pursuit of that dream has often put Weber 
in conflict with his wife Mary, a barber at 
an old-fashioned men’s barbershop. 

“T haven't been fond of some of Jeff's 
ideas,”’ she says. “But I kinda like this one. 
My customers don’t, though. They think 
it's yucky. They think they'll have to keep 
their pets in the freezer.” 

“Only when they first die,” Jeff says. 
“They keep ‘em in the fridge until they ship 





In their freeze-dried state, all the animals look 
eerily alive, except that they are stock-still 
and their wide eyes are unblinking 


hollowed out in the center like a large 
doughnut. “The owner wanted it the way 
he always remembered it,” Weber says. He 
lowers the cat to its bed. “See!” he says, still 
beaming. “A perfect fit! It’s something else, 
isn’t it? Have I got an idea or what?” 

Jeff Weber, 35, an ex-furniture sales- 
man, ex-convenience store clerk, ex-sat- 
ellite dish salesman, has spent his life 
chasing his dream: “An oddball business 
that will make me money, so I won't ever 


have to work for anyone,” he says. The 
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‘em to me. Then I freeze-dry ‘em before 
they thaw out.” Jeff gazes proudly at his 
model 48104 freeze-dry chamber that he 
purchased for $30,000 from a company in 
Minnesota. The cylindrical chamber, 4 ft 
by 9 ft., is the sole possession of Jeff's Pres- 
ervation Specialties, Inc., the company he 
operates out of a bare room in an industrial 
mall in Pinellas Park, Fla. The hulking 
chamber, with a glass window at one end, 
resembles those gadgets in science-fiction 
| movies that hold spacemen in a state of 
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TAKE YOUR CAR TO 
A PROVEN PRO 


...AN ASE-CERTIFIED TECHNICIAN! 


LOOK FOR THIS BLUE SEAL OF EXCELLENCE 
FOR COMPETENT AUTO REPAIR 


The National Institute for Automotive Service Excellence (ASE) has 
been certifying the competency of automobile technicians for 16 
years. Take your car to a technician who has passed tough tests for 
added assurance your repairs will be done right . . . the first time. 


ALSO CHECK: ee 
¢ Reputation via friends, associates & local consumer groups ¢ Availability of 

modern equipment ¢ Labor rates, guarantees & written estimates © Training certifi- 

cates indicating exposure to new technology ¢ Parts availability & repair schedules 


For further information, call (703) 648-3838 or write ASE, 1920 Association Drive, Dept. T, Reston, VA 22091-1502. 








suspended animation while they hurtle to- 
ward distant galaxies light-years from 
earth. The chamber doesn’t work that way, 
however. What it does is draw the moisture 
from dead organisms until they are mum- 
mified in a perfectly preserved state. 


But most of his business is in freeze-drying 
the deceased pets of distraught owners. 
Cats. Dogs. Birds. Snakes. Lizards. Ham- 
sters. Even alligators. Currently, he has 
about 30 such pets in his chamber, under- 
going a freeze-drying process that will take 
three to six months, depending on the size 
of the pet. Jeff charges about $400 to 
freeze-dry small pets and about $1,800 for 
large pets like the two Doberman pin- 
schers sitting completely still in the softly 
humming chamber. The dogs are bathed in 
a mysterious yellow light and surrounded 
by a Noah’s ark menagerie of other per- 
fectly serene-looking pets, all of which 
would probably be at one another's throats 
if still alive. A chipmunk, its tiny paws held 
out as if to receive a nut, is standing in front 
of a cat, which in turn is crouched beside 
one of the Dobermans. Farther back in the 
chamber, the second Doberman is sur- 
rounded by some small dogs and dozens of 
cats, cockatiels, cockatoos, snakes and liz- 
ards. In their freeze-dried state, all the ani- 
mals look eerily alive in their natural poses, 
except that they are stock-still and their 
wide eyes are unblinking 

“When the pets are done,” Jeff says, 
“they'll outlast the life of their owner. 
They retain natural characteristics no 
taxidermist could ever duplicate. That’s 
why owners bring them to me. I can mold 
their pets into positions the owners re- 
member from life. One owner wanted his 
cat lying so he could put it on his VCR, 
where the cat always lay. He moves the 
cat around the house throughout the day, 
just like when it was alive. Another puts 
out water for her freeze-dried dog. One 
guy had his husky freeze-dried in a sitting 
position so he could put him beside the 
easy chair and pet his head while he 
watched television, just like he used to,” 





eff is an ordinary-looking man, with 

blow-dried hair, a trim mustache and 
thick-lensed eyeglasses that make his eyes 
look constantly startled, like those of the 
pets he freeze-dries. Most of Jeff's custom- 
ers are serious about their pets. They have 
trouble accepting the death of their loved 
ones—Jeff calls it “denying the grieving 
process”—so they bring them to him. 

“I started my business in Florida,” he 
says, “because I thought I'd make a lot of 
money from old people who were at- 
tached to their pets. But they’re mostly 
into cremation and burial. They're afraid 
of new ideas. Most of my customers are 
younger, in their 20s, with no kids, from 
the Midwest.” 

Old people have an adverse reaction 
to Jeff's bizarre service for a number of 


Jeff will freeze-dry just about anything. | 





other reasons too. They prefer to bury or 
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congratulates 
Paula Sharp, 
this year’s winner 
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Joe Savago New Voice Award 
for 


The Woman Who Was Not All There, 
published by Harper & Row. [api] 
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| The Inside Story of 
the Longest, Nastiest Campaign 
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$4.50 TIME Book / Signet Paperback 


New from the editors of TIME: 
the first book to put Campaign ’88 in perspective. 
| @ How Dan Quayle started lobbying for the vice-presidency four 
years before the election. 
@ What Richard Nixon really thought about George Bush. 
@ Robert Strauss’ confidential advice on the “Jackson problem.” 
_ The Winning of the White House 1988 takes you behind the closed 





doors of both parties, with revealing interviews and documents 
never before published. Based on extensive reporting by TIME 
correspondents, this book presents a full account of how George 
Bush won—and offers a candid appraisal of the new President. 


Introduction by Garry Wills, the noted author and historian. 


In Bookstores Now. 
A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection. 


Published by Time Inc. Distributed by New American Library 
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American Scene 


cremate their pets, he thinks, because 
they don’t want to be reminded that their 
own deaths are looming closer. Jeff's nat- 
ural customers seem to be yuppie types 
who not only prefer to deny death, but 
would also like to deny all that is unpleas- 
ant in life. Most of those people have 
heard about Jeff's service through stories 
done on him in newspapers from as far 
away as Britain, and on television and ra- 
dio shows. 

“Still, business hasn't been that good,” 
Jeff says. “I've only done about 200 
freeze-dryings in two years. If business 
doesn’t pick up, I might have to sell my 
machine to a funeral parlor. I’ve been ne- 
gotiating with one that’s thinking of using 
my machine in the human sector. It has 
this idea for ‘perpetual viewing chapels.’ ” 

Perpetual viewing chapels would con- 
tain row after row of glass-fronted coffins, 
either filed away in drawers like precious 
jewelry, waiting only to pulled out and 
viewed; or propped up on end, side by 
side, behind one vast glass partition, like a 
gigantic human butterfly collection. Each 
corpse would be freeze-dried exactly as 
the deceased would like to be remem- 
bered by its living loved ones. 











reeze-drying human bodies, however, 

would be an expensive proposition— 
about $15,000 to $18,000 apiece. Since 
there is no law in Florida against freeze- 
drying humans, however, all it would take 
for such a perpetual viewing chapel to 
take root, so to speak, would be a mortu- 
ary license, a corpse, someone living will- 
ing to shell out $15,000 to $18,000, and, of 
course, one of the machines. 

Strangely enough, those people who 
have called Jeff to inquire about freeze- 
drying a human being have been asking 
not about a beloved, deceased relative but 
about themselves. They are people who 
are less interested in avoiding convention- 
al burial and cremation than they are in 
striving for immortality. 

Jeff says he would never be freeze- 
dried himself, or buried conventionally, 
when he dies. He prefers cremation. “I 
couldn’t bear to be buried in that little bit- 
ty box in the ground,” he says. Until such 
a distant time, however, he will continue 
to pursue his dream: a moneymaking gim- 
mick no one has ever thought of before. 
He’s already latched on to one in the far 
reaches of his imagination. 

“Drug-sniffing dogs for the private 
sector,” he says, beaming. “Parents could 
rent ‘em to sniff out their kids’ rooms to 
see if they're hiding drugs. Big businesses 
could use them to sniff out the desks of 
employees they suspect are using drugs. 
That would avoid all those constitutional 
questions about urine testing and lie de- 
tector tests.” Jeff's eyes open wide and un- 
| blinking behind his thick-lensed glasses. 

“Whaddaya think?” a 



































6000 LE. 
The New Look Of 
Affordable Road Performance. 


Step aside for a true road sedan that makes no apologies for its responsiveness, 
and no bones about its comfort. Under the hood, LE is powered by a fuel-injected 2.5L Tech IV engine 
or an optional multi-port fuel-injected 2.8L V6. Transmission choices include a 3-speed 
automatic or an available 4-speed automatic (with the 2.8L V6 only). The LE has MacPherson strut 
front suspension, rack-and-pinion steering, steel-belted radials and front-wheel drive for 
road-biting traction. A new roof line, blacked-out grille, fog lamps and body side moldings are standard. 
Performance has its value, and when the subject is 6000 LE, that value happens to 
be worth a lot: as shown $12,299 (prices start as low as $11,969) MSRP including dealer prep. 
Tax, license, destination charge and other optional equipment additional. 
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Before you send an overnight 
letter or package, consider our 
total package. You'll see no one 
works harder for your business 
than your Postal Service. 

THE PRICE IS RIGHT FOR 
OVERNIGHT: JUST $8.75. 









Express Mail post offices, many 
in large cities with late hours. 





The eagle will carry your 8-02. 
overnight letter 
for an econo- 
my fare—just 
$8.75. Or send 
2 Ibs. for just 
$12. Or pay similar low rates for 
up to 70 Ibs. Whatever you 
send, you get our lowest rates, 
whether you're a big corporation 
or a business of one. 








SO MANY WAYS TO GET YOUR 
LETTER ON ITS WAY. 

We give you the 
convenience of 
15,000 Express Mail*® 
boxes, waiting to get 
your prepaid Express 
Mail letter going. 

Plus 265,000 letter 
carriers. Plus 26,000 








WE DELIVER THE WORLD. 

Express Mail International 
Service” is available to over 80 
countries, With delivery to most 
major foreign a 
cities in just one 
to three days. 
Our half-pound 
rate is just $13 to 
Canada, $15 to 
Great Britain, $18 to all other 
countries. 

And you can send your 
letter or package in any of 
the same convenient ways 
as domestic Express Mail 












between 
major business 
markets for morning 
“ delivery. 

And we guarantee* it. 
ALWAYS ON SUNDAY. 
(NOT TO MENTION 
SATURDAY.) 













We deliver 305 days a year. 
That means Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. 

And there's no extra charge. 


service. 
WE GUARANTEE THE 
MORNING. 

Our Eagle Network of jets 
flies your overnight letter 

















SEND IT WITH A FRIEND. 


What could be easier than 
Hy giving your package to the 
letter carrier who brings 
you your mail? Our letter 
carriers make 110 million 
delivery stops a day. 
And they'll gladly accept 
your prepaid Express Mail 











letter or small package. 
GREAT SERVICE TO THOSE IN 
THE SERVICE. ; 
Have friends or family in the 
military in Europe, the Orient, or 
Panama? 
You can get a letter or package 








to them—or they can to you—in 
just two days, with Express Mail 
Military Service. 











And it costs the same as 
domestic Express Mail service. 








A PACKAGE NO ONE ELSE 
CAN DELIVER. 











With Express Mail service from 
your post office, you have it all 
wrapped up: An overnight letter 
rate that’s only a fraction of what 
most others charge—just $8.75. 

The convenience of more ways 
than anyone to get your overnight 
letter on its way. And morning 
delivery between major markets 
that’s guaranteed. So, when it 
has to be there overnight, count 
on us to deliver for you. 


FOR THE SAME REASON 
YOU CHOSE» TRUCK. 


: 


New! TRUCK GUARD: Custom-made for trucks. 


You could have bought a car. But you wanted something extra. That 
extra character and individuality that puts you on a different road 
from the rest. So you bought a truck. And now there's an oil to 
match: specially formulated by Shell engineers to relieve high-rev, 
hot-engine stress common to trucks. Shell’s new TRUCK GUARD 
10W-30 Motor Oil seals, cools, lubricates and protects the engine in 
your truck, 4-wheel drive, van or recreational vehicle under severe 
operating conditions. TRUCK GUARD has been road- and race- 


: 


tested in the Baja 1000, in the Jeep Comanche of 1988 SCORE/HDRA 
CLASS 7 4x4 Champion Mike Leslie. It is also API SG/CE-rated— 
the highest category available—and exceeds the requirements of all 
engine manufacturers. So if you picked a truck, pick an oil for the 
same reasons. Shell's new TRUCK GUARD. It’s not made for cars. 
And neither are you. 


Experience the Difference 




















THE TAFFETAS. Goofy and 
winsome and ever so tuneful, 
this off-Broadway spoof biogra- 
phy ofa fictional '50s girl group 
is superbly arranged and sung. 


BLACK AND BLUE. Three 
great singers, two dozen top 
dancers, 28 bluesy numbers 
and a zillion sequins add up to 
Broadway's hot new musical 
revue. 


DARKSIDE. Stars twinkle all 
around, and the big blue mar- 
ble of earth eerily arises in a 
set designer's triumph in this 
haunting new play about as- 
tronauts on the moon, at Den- 
ver Center Theater Company. 





LAWRENCE OF ARABIA. Da- 
vid Lean’s 1962 biopic, star- 
ring Peter O'Toole as adven- 
turer T.E. Lawrence, was the 
first and finest epic of ideas. 
Now the film has been loving- 
ly restored to 217 minutes, ev- 
ery one of them glorious. Mili- 
tary strategy was never so 
movie-compelling. Sand was 
never sO sexy. 


WOMEN ON THE VERGE OF A 
NERVOUS BREAKDOWN. 
Strange people and situations 
pile into a Madrid penthouse 
until the place looks like the 
stateroom in A Night at the 











Opera. Carmen Maura is the 
put-upon heroine in this glossy 
farce by Spain’s naughty new 
auteur Pedro Almodovar. 


THE JANUARY MAN. Noi a 
conventional whodunit. The 
mysteries in this spitball 
comedy are matters of the ec- 
centric heart: How will a New 
York City fireman (Kevin 
Kline) win back his ex-girl- 
friend (Susan Sarandon) or 
find accommodating love with 
the mayor’s daughter (Mary 
Elizabeth Mastrantonio)? 
John Patrick Shanley, whose 
luminous script for Moon- 
struck won an Oscar, scores 
again here. 


CEZANNE: THE EARLY 
YEARS, 1859-1872, Nation- 
al Gallery of Art, Washington. 
The least-known period of one 
of the best-known painters: his 
restless 20s and early 30s, 
when he disciplined his huge 
talent. Through April 30. 


GOYA AND THE SPIRIT OF 
ENLIGHTENMENT, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston. This superb 
show rescues the Spanish mas- 
ter from the romantic shadows 
of the Goyaesque and presents 
him as a man immersed in the 
liberal currents of his time. 
Through March 26. 


WALKER EVANS: AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHS, Museum of 
Modern Art, New York City. 
These spare, poetic images 
from the Depression era 

gave American photography 
a candid new spirit and 

a lasting legacy. Through 
April 11. 








CAT’S EYE by Margaret 
Atwood (Doubleday; $18.95). 
A middle-age painter is lured 
back to Toronto, where she 
grew up, by a retrospective 
showing of her works, and falls 
into a quirky, brilliant medita- 
tion on childhood as seen from 
the middle distance. 


THIS BOY’S LIFE by Tobias 
Wolff (Atlantic Monthly Press; 
$18.95). This memoir by a 
highly praised author in his 
early 40s evokes the bizarre de- 
tails of his upbringing, dwelling 
not on hardships but on the 
promise of awakening every 
morning in a vast land where 
people are prepared to forget 
the past and believe anything. 


ELEVISION 


ASK ME AGAIN (PBs, Feb. 8, 

9 p.m. on most stations). A boy 
and girl cope with some ag- 
gressive parental matchmak- 
ing in this American Playhouse 
comedy, scripted by Broadway 
newcomer (Eastern Standard) 
Richard Greenberg. 


TALKING HEADS: BED 
AMONG THE LENTILS (prs, 
Feb. 12, 9 p.m. on most sta- 
tions). Maggie Smith holds the 
stage for nearly an hour, por- 
traying a vicar’s frustrated wife 
in a monologue written and di- 
rected by Alan Bennett. 





HUJACKING OF THE ACHILLE 
LAURO (NBC, Feb. 13, 9 p.m. 
EST). The docudrama mill 
churns on, this time reprising 
the 1985 terrorist attack that 
resulted in Leon Klinghoffer’s 
murder. Karl Malden, Lee 
Grant and E.G. Marshall head 
a sturdy cast. 


USIC 


THE LILAC TIME: THE LILAC 
TIME (Mercury). Bouncy, folk- 
tinged Brit pop, with jagged po- 
litical subtext. Return to Yes- 
terday has the jubilant rhythm 
and incidental melancholy of 
prime Simon and Garfunkel. 


JASCHA HEIFETZ: THE 
DECCA MASTERS, VOL. 2 
(MCA Classics). Jascha plays 
Gershwin! And Stephen Fos- 
ter! And Irving Berlin! The 
greatest violinist who ever 
lived, in dazzling arrange- 
ments of /t Ain't Necessarily 
So, Old Folks at Home and 
White Christmas, among other 
American bonbons. Those 
were the days. 





BANGLES EVERYTHING 
(Columbia). Cool sex and hot 
rhythm from four women rock- 
ers. Crash and Burn tells the 
story: funny, flinty and slick 
enough to slide into your heart 
like a knife. 


MILT JACKSON: BEBOP (East- 
West). The Modern Jazz Quar- 
tet’s eminent vibes man dives 
deep into the bop era, working 
fresh wonders on eight vintage 
tunes, mostly by Dizzy Gillespie 
and Charlie Parker. If Bird lives 
in Clint Eastwood’s recent film 
biography, he gets a neat new | 





lease on life here. 
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Playing for the Edge 





Whether stalking turkeys or talking turkey, Jim Baker says, “the 
trick is in getting them where you want them, on your terms” 
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hose are armadillo tracks,” 


| BY MICHAEL KRAMER 
says Jim Baker. “And 
that’s a coyote turd.” 


, “Where?” 


A stream of well-chewed Red Man to- 
bacco—a replacement for his three-pack- 
a-day cigarette habit—arcs expertly to- 
ward a barely visible target about four feet 
away. “Right there,” he says. “Bull’s-eye.” 
It is the last day of 1988. In three weeks 
James Addison Baker III will become 
America’s next Secretary of State. 

Baker and a companion are turkey 
hunting on 1,366 acres of Texas scrubland 
about 50 miles south of San Antonio, a 
wild, almost barren part of the U.S. where 
it is easy to believe that due process is still a 
bullet. “I call it the Rock Pile Ranch,” says 
Baker, “and that’s about all that’s on it. 
Nothing else but some water wells and tur- 
key feeders. Coming here is the closest I get 
to therapy. ['m not really into material 
things, but land, well, they're not making 
any more of it.” 

“There, over there,’ says Baker 
“That's a hen feather. It’s easy to tell hens 
from gobblers. The gobblers are blacker 
and have beards. You need any toilet pa- 
per, let me know,” he says, carefully pro- 
ducing about a dozen neatly folded sheets. 
“T never come out here without it. Amaz- 
ing, isn’t it, a real challenge.” 

“Toilet paper.” 

“No. The Middle East. You think we'll 
ever be able to get a peace agreement over 
there?” 

“You see that?” says Baker, shifting 
again. “That's a hog wallow. They love to 
get down and dirty in it. Beautiful here, 
isn’t it? I bet the contras would love it.” 

A few more steps, and Baker sees 
“something promising.” With a shotgun 
cradled in his arm, he bends. Then very 
carefully, so as not to destroy the evidence, 
Baker fondles what he confidently identi- 
fies as “some very fresh” turkey droppings 
“From this morning,” he says. “They've 
been this way not very long ago. Walk qui- 
etly, and keep your eyes peeled. It’s just like 
every other game. You master it by creat- 
ing an edge.” 

Patience, says Baker. That’s how you 
| get a leg up hunting turkeys. And that too, 
he likes to say, is how you become success- 
ful at anything, in or out of politics. 

“You know how he kills turkeys?” Bar- 
ney McHenry, one of Baker's oldest 
friends, had said. “He pays good money to 
have someone load his feeders with corn so 
he can lure them in. Then he shoots them 
while they're standing on the ground eat- 
ing. Some sport.” 

“Wrong,” says Baker. “The thing is 
getting them in. They're smart as hell. 
Their eyesight and hearing are incredible, 
about ten times better than a human’s. The 





Studying State secrets: “Proper preparation 
prevents poor performance,” he likes to say 





L 





trick is in getting them where you want 
them, on your terms. Then you control the 
situation, not them. You have the options. 
Pull the trigger or don’t. It doesn’t matter 
once you've got them where you want 
them. The important thing is knowing that 
it’s in your hands, that you can do whatever 
you determine is in your interest to do. I 
don’t know, though,” he adds after a few 
seconds. 

“You mean we might spook them or 
get to the feeders afler they're gone?” 

“No,” says Baker, flashing a brief, 
fleeting smile. “I mean Israel. Because 
there’s now a dialogue with Arafat, there 
may be many more options open in the fu- 
ture. But creating something productive 
when Israel is divided internally is going to 
be real tough. Who knows? 

“See those sardine cans?” says Baker 
suddenly. “The illegals have been by. They 


Top guns on top of the world 





Bush calls “Jimmy” his “younger brother.” 


come through here and at other spots on 
their way in. If we don’t get a handle on 
Third World debt, we'll be overrun by 
Mexicans coming here to work. It’s got to 
be one of our main priorities . . . Bill Brad- 
ley and I disagree about how to deal with 
the debt problem. He wants to force the 
banks to restructure debt. I say that’s prob- 
ably unconstitutional, and even if it isn’t, 
the only way we can do things like that is 
through voluntary negotiation. But Bradley 
and I are both convinced the way out in- 
volves growth. Nicky [Brady, the Treasury 
Secretary] will get a handle on it.” 

It goes on like this for two days—in- 
formed, stream-of-consciousness musings 
on world affairs and turkey behavior. This 
is Baker's second hunting tour of the week 
The first was in the company of his “pal,” 
George Bush. “We only got 17 quail,” says 
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| early. “O.K.,” says Susan, “but remember 


Baker. “Mostly on account of the dry 
weather. The quail haven't been reproduc- 
ing in their normal numbers. And of course 
you have to factor in that the President- 
elect is, how shall I put it, an erratic shot.” 
“Tt was good for them to do so poorly,” says 
Baker’s wife Susan later. “They're on top of 
the world now. It was good for their 
humility.” 

At one of the turkey blinds he has fash- 
ioned of logs and brush, Baker settles in to 
wait. He leans against a persimmon tree, 
and with as little motion as possible he 
reads and turns the pages of a State De- 
partment briefing book stamped SECRET. 
Methodically, Baker underlines almost ev- 
ery sentence. “It’s how I learn,” he ex- 
plains. “That and taking almost verbatim 
notes when someone is briefing me. ‘Prop- 
er preparation prevents poor performance’: 
one of my father’s maxims. That’s how you 
gain control. I'm on Africa now,” he says. 
“We'll pick up and move when I get to the 
Near East.” 

At dinner that evening, at a ranch 
nearby, Baker faces a snap quiz. “What’s 
the capital of Tanzania, Dad?” says one of 
his stepsons. 

“Too easy,” says Baker. 

“Name the members of the European 
Community.” 

He ticks them off on his fingers. 

“What's our position on European in- 
tegration in "92?" 

Baker hesitates. It is well known that 
the US. is not exactly thrilled by the pros- 
pect of “E.C. °92,” but a guest is present. 
Slowly, with his official voice in gear, the 
Secretary-designate rehearses the lines he 
will shortly repeat to the Senate during his 
confirmation hearings. “We've got to make 
sure Europe is open to all,” he says. “If that 
means aggressively enforcing our own 
trade laws, so be it. I hope it doesn’t come 
to that. It’s going to take some skilled di- 
plomacy to get the edge on that one. Tell 
you the truth, I can’t wait to get my hands 
on this stuff.” 

But not ahead of schedule. Despite a 
net worth estimated at $4 million, Baker is 
notoriously frugal. When he went to Wash- 
ington to become Ronald Reagan’s chief of 
staff, Baker and his wife lived briefly in two 
rooms without a phone at a Christian Fel- 
lowship house. His Foxhall Road residence 
wasn't ready, and the Bakers wanted to 
save “about $7,000 in hotel bills.” Now, at 
the ranch, Baker says he is thinking of 
heading back to Washington a few hours 








we got those supersaver fares, Jimmy. It'll 
cost extra.” “Oh, right,” says Baker. “For- 
get it. I'll go back as planned.” 


It is Jan. 27, and Baker is sitting in the 
seventh-floor Secretary’s office at the State 
Department watching Bush conduct his 
first press conference as President. “Pull up 
your tie, George,” says Baker affectionately 
to the TV screen. “And be careful with the 
F.M.L.N. question.” But no one asks about | 
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the peace proposal offered by the leftist 
guerrilla group in El Salvador that calls it- 
self the Farabundo Marti National Libera- 
tion Front, so Baker responds to an imag- 
ined query. He has changed course. 

When the guerrillas’ plan to partici- 
pate in national elections first surfaced, the 
“Building,” as the Foreign Service calls its 
Washington headquarters, rejected the 
scheme out of hand. “Wrong thing to do,” 
said Baker, who immediately ordered a 
more welcoming response. Telegraphing a 
willingness to consider the F.M.L.N.’s pro- 
posal had a twofold purpose: first, to let 
US. Latin allies know that the Bush Ad- 
ministration is taking a fresh look at Cen- 
tral America. Second, to signal to congres- 
sional opponents of the Reagan policy that 


BAKER’S WORLD 


Nicaragua's Marxists 
are entrenched, El 
Salvador’s democracy 
is trembling and 
Panama's Noriega 
rules with impunity. 
America’s backyard 
is a mess, But 

before Baker even 
tries to fix it, 

he must fashion a 
domestic consensus 
with congressional 
Democrats. 


Bush will consider any new option, no mat- 
ter the origin. “Getting the edge, in Central 
America especially,” says Baker, “requires 
a bipartisan approach, and that requires 
our maintaining the moral high ground. 
Nothing is going to get accomplished down 
south without Congress being on board.” 

By this standard, “Baker is already a 
sure winner,” says Connecticut Senator 
Christopher Dodd, a persistent critic of 
Reagan’s Central America policy. “I was 
very impressed. That kind of quick work 
shows that Baker's sweet bipartisan talk 
during his confirmation hearings was more 
than rhetoric.” 

Despite Baker’s irritation with State’s 
initial position—and in marked contrast to 
the flailing that has characterized the Ad- 
ministration’s various proposals for bailing 
out the nation’s savings and loans—noth- 
ing about the change in Salvador policy 










Gorbachev is actively seeking to split Europe from the U.S. Baker 
must unite the alliance and link the new détente to improved 





Uncdiebigghetr neler: 
stalemate. The 


was undertaken hysterically, To a person, 
those who have worked with Baker say he 
mistrusts solutions offered at the top of 
one’s voice, and has no faith in those who 
offer them. He listens respectfully to all 
comers, as if each speaker is the age of rea- 
son’s local representative. 


aker “runs a calm shop,” says 
State Department counselor 
Robert Zoellick. “There’s no 
nonsense. You state your views 
and support them, both as briefly and qui- 
etly as possible. Then you get out.” Zoel- 
lick, who could have been White House do- 
mestic-affairs adviser, is one of a handful of 
Baker aides who turned down more visible 
posts elsewhere in the Administration. 


Four areas where the 
Secretary of State must fashion 


new policies to ensure that the U.S. maintains its global position. 


Haha ec oped tin oon 


ano Saclay Stes sere esta a au 4 


“The reason for that,” says Margaret 
Tutwiler, who has been Baker's closest as- 
sistant for more than ten years, “is that 
[Baker] is loyal down as well as up. He 
seeks out strong-minded people and dele- 
gates considerable authority. In the end, he 
decides without agonizing and moves on. 
He doesn’t postpone.” 

Unless postponement is tactically use- 
ful. Since the U.S. began discussions with 
the P.L.O. last December, Israel has heard 
little from the Administration’s highest 
reaches. The result has been frantic ma- 
neuvering in Jerusalem, movement that 
may make the next step toward negotia- 
tions easier. Rather than react to an Amer- 
ican agenda, Yitzhak Shamir’s govern- 
ment is being forced to craft its own. 
“Sometimes,” says Baker, “a pro-active 
policy is best advanced by doing nothing 
until the right time.” 
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Or by reacting intelligently. The U.S. 
shift in the Middle East came only after 
Yasser Arafat finally accepted Israel's 
right to exist. “Once you're confronted 
with something someone else has put for- 
ward,” says Baker, “the measure should be 
how you turn it to your advantage.” 

This goes to the heart of Baker's ideas 
for pursuing the opportunities created by 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s seemingly sincere 
desire to reform the Soviet Union. Like 
Bush, Baker does not fear a resurgent Mos- 
cow. “If they really reform their economic 
system,” he says, “they'll be more secure at 
home and thus less inclined to military ad- 
venturism abroad.” Baker’s only worry, it 
seems, is that Gorbachev's days may be 
numbered. But as long as Gorbachev re- 
tains control, Baker is determined to deal 
wherever he can. 

An example of that determination can 
be gleaned from Baker’s embryonic think- 
ing about eliminating the allied embargo 
on “dual use” (civilian or military) technol- 
ogy sales to Moscow, a ban the allies im- 
posed following the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan in 1979. Now that the Soviets 
are withdrawing, the Europeans are urging 
an end to the restrictions. Baker is aware 
that the proximate reason for the embargo 
will soon end, but rewarding the Soviets for 
ceasing activities they never should have 
begun seems less important to him than 
trading the embargo’s end for further mod- 
erations in Moscow's behavior, Linking 
US. actions to future Soviet concessions is 
what the game is all about. “Give away 
something unilaterally without a quid pro 
quo?” says Baker. “No, sir.” 

Baker, of course, is not operating with 
a completely free hand. George Bush says 
he “loves the foreign policy aspects” of his 
job, and Bush, obviously, is the boss. But 
the two men have a unique relationship. 
“They are as close to being equals as any 
President and a subordinate have ever 
been,” says writer Victor Gold, who has 
been close to both of them for two decades. 
Baker may not be Deputy President or 
Prime Minister, but at the very least, he is 
first among equals. 

To say that Bush and Baker go way 
back only begins to describe their close- 
ness. Bush brought Baker into politics and 
firmly believes he would not have become 
President without him. Nevertheless, the 
President speaks of Baker as his brother— 
his “younger brother,” a diminution that 
signals a certain competitiveness. “It’s not 
unjustified for him to think of me as his 
protégé,” says Baker. “But then you have to 
consider that I took off a lot of time and lost 
a lot of income working for him in the “80 
campaign. That kind of squared the circle. 
And remember, when I got the chief of 
staff job with Reagan, that wasn’t [Bush’s] 
doing.” 

Baker walked an interesting line dur- 
ing the Reagan years. His first loyalty was 



























to the President, but he saw that Bush was 

included and had meaningful tasks to per- 

form. “There was tension, of course,” says a 

Bush friend. “Baker ran Reagan's ‘84 cam- 

paign, and Bush had to take direction from 

him. That was when Bush was made to 
| travel the low road, and it was obvious that 
he felt Baker was looking out for Reagan 
first. That was only proper, of course, but 
George didn’t like it anyway.” 

On balance, Baker did more for Bush 
than any White House staffer has ever 
done for a Vice President—but that was 
not necessarily enough. Shortly before 
Baker left the White House for the Trea- 
sury Department in 1985, he made certain 
that Bush was present at the crucial 9 a.m. 
meetings with Reagan. When Donald Re- 
gan replaced Baker, he figured that Bush’s 
presence came with the territory. “ Nobody 
suggested that to Baker,” says a White 
House aide. “He just did it for his friend. 
But believe me, as soon as it started, 
George’s first reaction was to wonder why 
Jimmy hadn't gotten him in there from the 
start 


© matter its mutually beneficial 

nature, the Bush-Baker relation- 

ship is complicated. But “not 

really competitive,” says Susan 
Baker. “Jimmy is only really in competi- 
tion with himself.” 

Bush and Baker first met in Houston 
more than 30 years ago. They were a fairly 
successful tennis duo at the posh Houston 
Country Club, and when Bush ran unsuc- 
cessfully for Congress, Baker's first wife, 
Mary Stuart, was an around-the-clock vol- 
unteer. Later, when Mary Stuart lay dying 
of cancer in 1970, George and Barbara 
Bush spent hours at the hospital. Says Vic 
Gold: “There is just no way to exaggerate 
the bond created during a crisis like that.” 

“To give me something to do after 
Mary Stuart's death,” says Baker, “George 
got me involved in his *70 Senate cam- 
paign.” “Yeah,” says the President, “but it 
was more selfishness than therapy. I knew 
Jimmy would help tremendously.” 

Later, in 1975, Bush persuaded Presi- 
dent Ford to name Baker Under Secretary 
of Commerce. It was then that Baker first 
learned how to play the inside game. Ford 
was locked in a struggle for the 1976 Re- 
publican presidential nomination with 
Ronald Reagan. From his perch at Com- 
merce, Baker was trying to help with 
Southern supporters by persuading the 
President to take a hard line against textile 
imports from China. At the same time, 
| Secretary of State Henry Kissinger wanted 
nothing to upset the Chinese 

Ford was scheduled to speak to a group 
of textile manufacturers in San Francisco 
on March 26, 1976, and Baker talked him 
into indicating his willingness to get tough 
on Chinese textiles. Kissinger’s deputies 
were aghast, and Baker suspected that the 
Secretary of State would call Air Force 
One to have the offensive language deleted 
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The Secretary of State in his pri 





vate office at Foggy Bottom 











“He knows there is really only one job in Washington worth having.” 


from the President's speech. Baker ar- 
ranged to be notified if Kissinger tried such 
a ploy. When word came, Baker called the 
plane too. Arguing again for the Presi- 
dent’s political interests against China’s 
hurt feelings, Baker had the lines reinsert- 
ed. “A few weeks later,” Baker says, “when 
I met Henry for the first time in a State De- 
partment receiving line, he greeted me 


| with one of those looks of his and said, ‘Ah, 


so you are Textile Baker.’ ” 
Baker soon took over management of 
Ford's losing campaign and brought the 
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President within an eyelash of beating Jim- 
my Carter. Four years later, the Reagan- 
ites tried to recruit Baker for the ‘80 cam- 
paign. But Bush was running, and Baker 
never hesitated to dance with the man who 
brung him. Moreover, he ensured Bush’s | 
selection as Reagan’s Vice President, 
which wasn't easy. “What I'll admit to, but 
George never will,” said Baker in 1981, “is 
that the Veep thing was always the fall- 
back. It was always in my mind. That’s 
why, at every opportunity, I had him cool 
his rhetoric about Reagan.” 
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The key moment came in May of 1980. 
Bush was charging ahead without a mathe- 
matical chance of overtaking Reagan. 
With the candidate on the road, Baker vir- 
tually yanked him from the race by con- 
firming to reporters that the Bush effort in 
California was a scam. Bush was furious 
and convened a senior staff meeting in 
Houston. The candidate, like all candi- 
dates, could not have cared less about the 
math. He wanted to continue. Baker had a 
different concern. He knew Reagan would 
be “terminally ticked off” if Bush pressed 
ahead into California, Reagan’s home 
state. 

Gold notes something else about the 
Baker method. “Bush is not manageable in 
the ordinary sense,” says Gold, “You have 
to be extremely tactful to get him to go 
along with something. He likes his prerog- 
atives. So down in Houston, Jimmy had a 
bunch of us there who agreed with him 
about George’s dropping out. He didn’t 
need us there, but spreading the burden 
was important for Jimmy’s continuing re- 
lationship with George.” 

After the pullout, and not for the first 
time, Bush grumbled, “Yeah, Jimmy was 
right. Why is Jimmy always right?” Bush’s 


pique underscored a lesson Baker has nev- 
er forgotten: a campaign manager should 
say no to a candidate only so often. Unfor- 
tunately for Baker, he has always been the 
only member of Bush’s inner circle capable 
of successfully standing up to the boss. (For 
the record, the President demurs. “There 
are others who can,” says Bush, “but they 
don't.”) 


n 1988 it was Baker who regularly 
needed to keep Bush on board with 
the fall campaign’s attack strategy. By 
all accounts, the key to his success 
with Bush was a smooth manner. At every 
turn, Baker played the high-priced corpo- 
rate lawyer who subtly guides his client to 
“choose” the option the lawyer intended 
from the start. “Everything was couched in 
the most mild way so as to let Bush make 
the final decisions,” says one of the cam- 
paign’s senior advisers. “It was always 
‘Hey, Bushie, the gang here thinks you 
ought to do thus and such—but only if it 
conforms to your own thinking.’ ” 

Even so, Baker didn’t win them all. Be- 
sides selecting Dan Quayle, which appears 
to have been a Bush solo, the candidate of- 
ten free-lanced by adopting a nonconfron- 


tational technique. “Baker would call him 
on the plane and get him to change some 
line or another,” says a Baker associate. 
“Bush would say, ‘O.K., Jimmy, right,’ 
and then go and do what he wanted to do 
anyway.” 

Sometimes, when Baker tired of con- 
veying the handlers’ no yet again, he flat- 
out rebelled. “Once, when Bush thought he 
could go the kinder-gentler route exclu- 
sively, we asked Jimmy to read him the riot 
act again,” says Roger Ailes, Bush’s media 
adviser, “That was one of the few times I've 
ever seen him blow up. He said, “You call 
him yourselves. You're not the ones who 
have to carry that message and have him 
say, ‘If you're so smart, Jimmy, how come 
I’m the one who's Vice President?’ ” 

One of the 88 campaign’s most im- 
portant operations—the debates with 
Dukakis—refiects Baker’s acumen. The 
first goal, as usual, was getting the edge. 
Paul Brountas, a prominent Boston at- 
torney and the Dukakis campaign's 
chairman, was the Democrats’ lead de- 
bate negotiator. Brountas doesn’t have a 
particularly large ego, but compliment- 
ing him can be like throwing gasoline on 
a fire. “Baker realized he could woo 
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“| Want to Be the President’s Man” 








Shortly before his confirmation, the new Secretary of State 
spoke to chief of correspondents John Stacks, special correspon- 
dent Michael Kramer and diplomatic correspondent Christopher 
Ogden. Excerpts: 


Q. Do you agree with National Security Adviser Brent Scowcroft 
that Mikhail Gorbachev's “peace offensive” is designed to make 
trouble for the Western Alliance? 

A. We ought to recognize that the Soviet Union remains a very 
heavily armed power with interests that are adverse to the US. 
I don’t think it has departed from what has been Soviet policy 
for a long, long time, and that is to test the Alliance, to probe, to 
look for weaknesses. 


Q. But should we encourage Gorbachev's efforts? 

A. I’m not one of those who believe we should hope for failure, 
that somehow failure will result in a weaker Soviet Union and 
that will be better for the U.S. It’s a case of our wanting to see 
that experiment succeed in opening up that society and seeing 
the Soviets recognize that Communism has not succeeded. At 
the same time, I don’t think success or failure depends on what 
we do. We must continue to approach this relationship with 
prudence, realism, and to be reserved and not go overboard 
here just because we see a change. 


Q. Should the Soviet Union be included in a Middle East peace 
conference? 

A. The policy of the outgoing Administration was to support 
the concept of an international conference provided—big pro- 
viso—it was properly structured and provided its purpose was 
to lead to direct negotiations between the parties. I see no rea- 


son why we would depart from the policy with those provisos. 
We don’t oppose categorically a Soviet role. But we do think it’s 
important that any such role be a constructive one, and we 
would like to see them demonstrate this through action, not just 
words. One way would be to restore full diplomatic relations 
with Israel, to continue to permit greater emigration and to 
stop supporting states that support terrorism, such as Libya. 


Q. What leverage does the U.S. have in the Middle East? 

A. The US. is and can be the most influential player. But it is 
important that we not permit the perception to develop that we 
can deliver peace, that we can deliver Israeli concessions. If 
there is going to be lasting peace, it will be the result of direct 
negotiations between the parties, not something mandated or 
delivered by anybody from the outside, including the U.S. We 
must do whatever we can to enhance the prospect of the parties 
negotiating the problem out among themselves. It is not the 
role of the US. to pressure Israel. At the same time, it is in Isra- 
el’s interest to resolve the issue. Both sides have got to find a 
way to give something. 


Q. in Nicaragua how will you continue to support the contras? 

A. You will have to continue to support them through hu- 
manitarian assistance. It also seems to me that we should 
not just march in and disband the contras. We need to at 
least leave open the prospect they could be re-established as 
a fighting force if Ortega continues to thumb his nose at his 
neighbors. 


Q. Can you leave the contras in Honduras? 
A. There are some problems with that. 
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Brountas, and did so masterfully,” says 
Thomas Donilon, then a Dukakis aide. 
“We were the kids, Baker told Paul, 
while he and Brountas were mega- 
lawyers with a code of honor that tran- 
scended the nastiness of mere politics. 
Paul ate it up.” 

Then Baker convinced Brountas that 
Bush was perfectly happy not to have any 
debates at all—which was never the 
G.0.P.’s real position. “Once Paul bought 
that,” says Donilon, “the concessions 
flowed. Any chance we may have had to 
have Bush and Dukakis actually question 
each other without a panel was gone.” Re- 
calling how he snookered Brountas, Bak- 
er smiles. “Let’s just say that whatever 
edge they thought they had, they con- 
vinced themselves they didn’t have it.” 

Incredibly, Brountas still believes 
Baker is a straight shooter. “Baker's abso- 
lutely the best I've ever seen at not mak- 
ing enemies,” says Robert Strauss, the 
Democratic elder, who is one of Baker's 
closest personal friends. “It's not for noth- 
ing that he’s called ‘the Velvet Ham- 
mer.” Of those Baker has crossed, few 
are willing to say anything negative on 
the record. One who does is Hugh Gregg, 
the former New Hampshire Governor 
who ran that state’s operation for Bush in 





1980. “Jimmy is a consummate pragma- 
tist and a very tough pol,” says Gregg 
“But he'll stomp on anyone in his way, 
even a friend. Probe a bit, and you'll find 
that he doesn’t really have much compas- 
sion for people.” 

Baker is a scion of one of Houston’s 
most famous families. His great-grandfa- 
ther and grandfather were prominent 
lawyers and financiers. His father, called 
“the Warden” by Jimmy’s friends, was a 
strict disciplinarian. Baker recalls fre- 
quent whippings, and his father often 
awakened him by throwing cold water in 
his face. “Gets you up real fast,” says the 
Secretary of State 


ollowing his father, Baker attend- 

ed the Hill School and Princeton. 

No one recalls him being a grind, 

and everyone remembers a fair 
amount of hell raising. But Baker did 
manage a 150-page Princeton history-de- 
partment thesis glorifying the career of 
Ernest Bevin, a British Labor Party For- 
eign Secretary who was as thick with his 
boss. Clement Attlee, as Baker is with 
Bush. Of the many attributes that in- 
trigued Baker about Bevin, he most ad- 
mired those that others now see in him. 
Bevin was an “expert negotiator,” wrote 


| describes himself. “The idea was to make 





_ 
Baker in 1952. “[He] never became lost in 
the idealistic. He was always very practi- 
cal.” What Bevin always sought, said 
Baker, was “concrete advantage.” 

After Princeton, Baker married, 
served two years in the Marine Corps and 
then went home to Texas for law school. 
His father insisted that he join an under- 
graduate fraternity and Baker complied. 
The hazing, which included carrying a 
dead fish around his neck for a week, was 
humiliating for a father and former Ma- 
rine lieutenant. “It’s absolutely incredible 
that he did that,” says Susan Baker. “I 
would have said, ‘See you later, Pop.’ ” 

Even Baker admits that he has not 
been “exactly the best father” to his own 
children. The portrait that Jim and Susan 
Baker paint is of a man obsessed with his 
job—an “efficient workaholic,” as Baker 


your mark,” he says. “Don’t indulge in a 
lot of introspection. Just get on with it.” 
Time with his family remains scarce. “I'd 
like more giggle time with him,” says Su- 
san. “I'd give anything for a month off 
with him. But that’s not in the cards. And 
yes, that’s a good part of why I’ve become 
so involved in my own things.” Susan 
Baker is an advocate for the homeless and 
a partner in the crusade against sexually 





Q. Where might you base 
them? 

A. I don’t have any recom- 
mendations right now. 


Q. How about putting them 
on your Texas ranch? 

A. Actually, there’s some 
pretty good remote country 
down there where we could 
hide a bunch of them. Con- 
tra country. 


Q. Might you talk to the Sovi- 
ets about cutting their com- 
mitments to the Sandinistas? 
A, It’s pretty much been 
policy not to negotiate with 
the Soviets on matters af- 





Testifying during his Senate confirmation hearings 


A. I have absolutely no 
problems with that philo- 
2 sophically. Sometimes 
such strikes are not only 
justified but almost re- 
quired. 


Q. Are you satisfied with the 
way the European allies are 
sharing the burden of West- 
ern defense? 

A. They are beginning to 
do more and more. The 
Japanese are as well. What 
I can’t say is they're doing 
all now that they should 
[be doing] for the next four 
years. 





fecting this hemisphere. [But] my own view is that we ought to 
recognize facts. The Soviets are putting in a billion dollars a 
year supporting a regime that doesn’t believe in the things we 
believe in. So we shouldn't automatically exclude the possibili- 
ty of talking to them. 


Q. How do you feel about the possibility of the [right-wing] ARENA 
party coming to power next month in El Salvador? 

A. The test should be: Was the election open, free and fair? If it 
was. then we should recognize the government that results. We 
can’t pick the winners of elections in all countries around the 
world. but we can be in favor of democracy and do what we can 
to promote openness, democracy, pluralism and human rights 


Q. What is your philosophical attitude about pre-emptive strikes 
against terrorists? 


Q. Are you concerned about Europe's plans for unification of its mar- 
kets in 19927 

A. It has the potential to go in a beneficial or detrimental way. 
It could be very beneficial if, in the process of breaking down 
internal barriers, it doesn’t erect external barriers to the US., 
Japan and other non-European countries. It’s up to us to man- 
age the relationship properly so it goes the right way. 


Q. in your senior thesis at Princeton, you wrote that Britain's For- 
eign Secretary Ernest Bevin was hobbled by relying too heavily 


on permanent advisers. Is that a problem for you at the State 
? 


A. This is one department, I'm told, that tends to capture you if 
you're not careful. I hope to be very careful. I want to be the 
President’s man at the State Department, instead of the State 
Department's man at the White House. a 
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explicit rock lyrics. She speaks often of 
the power of prayer: the secret, she has 
said, “is to integrate prayer into your life 
It's not quote-unquote religious, and 
there’s nothing pious about it. It’s more 
like, ‘Help, God, I’m having a fit.’ 

Susan Baker is not the only one in the 
family who gets down. “Jimmy gets de- 
pressed whenever he faces the prospect of 
having to return to practicing law,” says 
Phil Uzielli, Baker’s closest friend from 
his Princeton days. “He craves the action 
He was down for a brief moment this year 
before Bush throttled Dukakis in the sec- 
ond debate. I remember him saying, 
‘Right now, I don’t care who wins. I just 
want the thing to be over. I guess I may be 
going back to the law after all.’ ” 

Reagan saved him from the law in 
1980 by offering him a position as “senior 
adviser” in his campaign. “What kind ofa 


Nation 








1983 budget was being crafted, Baker 
urged Reagan merely to slow defense 
spending. In a pivotal confrontation, the 
President removed his glasses and glow- 
ered at his aide. “If that’s what you be- 
lieve,” said Reagan, “then what the hell 
are you doing here?” 


n ideologue might have fled. A 
pragmatist and political junkie 
could only hang in and seek a 
change in venue. Shortly after 
Reagan's re-election in 1984, Treasury 
Secretary Don Regan suggested that he 
and Baker swap jobs, a move that proved 
disastrous for the White House but en- 
hanced Baker's reputation 
Reagan has called Regan’s tenure as 
chief of staff a major mistake, while Bak- 
er went on to three major triumphs. The 
tax-reform act, the Plaza accord on the 





The chief of staff sees the Gipper through re-election in '84 








Into second-rate company, Baker brought a first-rate mind 


| title is that?” said Baker at the time. “It’s 
nothing.” But he took it, and that was all 
the edge he needed. Into second-rate 
company, Baker brought a_ first-rate 
mind. He quickly became integral to the 
Reagan operation, and immediately after 
the election was named White House 
chief of staff. 

Reagan's longtime pal Ed Meese still 
needed work, so a troika was born. Baker, 
Meese and Michael Deaver were each 
granted equal access to the President 
Only gradually did Baker aggregate pow- 
er to himself. Along the way, though, he 
gained something less desirable: deep 
mistrust from right-wing conservalives 
They were most enraged by Baker's ef- 
forts to increase revenues and cut defense 
spending to pare the ballooning budget 
deficit. Reagan didn’t much care for Bak- 
er’s view either. At one point, as the fiscal 
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dollar, and the U.S.-Canada trade agree- 
ment were all wily combinations of indi- 
rection and hardball politics 

Don Regan, while he was still Trea- 
sury Secretary in 1984, formulated the 
Administration's initial tax-reform 
scheme, “Treasury I,” which Baker con- 
cluded had “absolutely no chance of fly- 
ing.” After swapping jobs with Regan, 
Baker crafted his own version, “Treasury 
II,” incorporating numerous deals cut be- 
tween him and various members of Con- 
gress. Regan’s White House staff predict- 
ed its demise and told the President he 
should retreat. “Regan’s actual motive for 
that conclusion was jealousy,” says Law- 
rence F. O’Brien III, a Washington attor- 
ney in charge of private-sector lobbying 
for the bill. “I think he saw Baker as be- 
ing able to do something that he couldn't, 
so he set out to scuttle Treasury IT.” 
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To turn the President around and 
keep the heat on Congress, Baker pulled 
out all the stops. Corporate chairmen 
friendly with the President were enlisted 
to bend his ear. And, as he had before, 
Baker skillfully used Nancy Reagan to 
influence her husband. He reminded her 
of past presidential statements consistent 
with the tax bill, and she, in turn, threw 
the President’s own words back in his 
face. The tax-reform act that was finally 
passed in 1986 had Baker’s fingerprints 
all over it—but his hand was well hidden. 

The September 1985 Plaza agree- 
ment, which led to the dollar’s orderly de- 
cline, required an even defter touch and 
near total secrecy. When Baker took over 
Treasury, Reagan was still saying that “a 
strong dollar means a strong America.” 
As with some other Reagan bromides, 
this one was outdated and dangerous. The 
nation’s overvalued currency was stran- 


2| gling American exports, boosting the 


trade deficit and encouraging cries for 


| protectionism. The dollar-devaluation 


strategy was necessary because Baker 
had got nowhere with Reagan on the 
budget deficit. “I had to use the tools ac- 
tually available,” recalls Baker, “and that 
meant monetary policy.” 

The world—and most of the Reagan 
Administration—became aware of Bak- 
er’s scheme only when he convened the 
conference of finance ministers at the 
Plaza Hotel in New York. Reagan knew 
of the meeting in advance, of course, but 
was apprised of the full scope of Baker’s 
plan only two days beforehand. Devalua- 
tion “was sold to the President as neces- 
sary to stem the protectionist tide in Con- 
gress,” says a Baker intimate. “It was sold 
to Don Regan as being consistent with an 
earlier call he had made for an interna- 
tional conference to discuss exchange 
rates. To this day, I don’t think Don un- 
derstood what we were about to do. [Then 
Federal Reserve Chairman Paul] Volcker 
was managed because we had carefully 
split his board. Paul had no alternative 
but to go along.” 

The finance ministers too were round- 
ly manipulated. “At first,” says one of 
those subjected to Baker’s machinations, 
“he split us just like he split the Fed. He 
began by using the U.S. and Japan against 
West Germany. Then he combined those 
three to bring along the whole Group of 
Five [including Britain and France]. He 
bluffed us constantly and regularly threat- 
ened to pack up and go home. He was 
particularly adept at never rebutting 
those who insisted on dismissing what we 
were doing as irrelevant. Thus the supply- 
siders were never able to counter him. It 
all seemed so mellow.” 

Most experts thought it did not work 
The dollar fell without creating a reces- 
sion, but America’s trade deficit has 
barely declined. “Come on,” argues Bak- 




















er, whose tolerance for criticism is 
not his strongest suit. “Can you imagine 
where we'd be today on the trade deficit 
if the Plaza process hadn't begun?” 

The real legacy of the exchange-rate 
intervention Baker began is the process it- 
self, a model for the kind of international 
cooperation the U.S. must replicate if it 
hopes to retain its leading role in a multi- 
polar world. “The start in building a mul- 
tilateral system,” says Richard Darman, 
“is a story line that can continue for dec- 
ades if it is properly nurtured.” 

Countless problems could derail Bak- 
er at State. Third World debt, coming to 
terms with Marxism in Central America, 
Europe’s desire to rush headlong into 
détente with Moscow, the flips that will be 
required to get Japan and the NATO na- 
tions to share more of the 
West's military and finan- 
cial burdens—these are 
only four “small” items on 
Baker's plate. But above all 
is the matter of America’s 
role as U.S. hegemony 
comes to an end. Con- 
straints on spending at 
home will limit American 
ability to project influence 
abroad at a time when US. 
dependence on the interna- 
tional economy has never 
been greater. 


aker is uncom- 

fortable with 

what he and Bush 

call the “vision 
thing.” When he was chief 
of staff, Baker once said he 
didn’t need to have a vision 
“because the guy down the 
hall [Reagan] has one. I'm 
more interested in the game 
than in philosophy.” With 
the new guy in the Oval Of- 
fice equally at sea, the mat- 
ter may fall to Baker by 
default. 

In a little-noticed 1986 speech to the 
Chicago Economic Club, Baker began ar- 
ticulating a new view, an offering that rec- 
ognized the primacy of economic policy in 
the late 20th century. “Our leadership has 
taken a form different from that of recent 
historical experience,” he said. “The re- 
cent model has been one of national dom- 
inance in an international economic sys- 
tem—as represented by the United States 
in the aftermath of World War II or by 
Britain in the latter half of the 19th centu- 
ry. Our new leadership is more in the 
manner of an architect and builder, pa- 
tiently and tenaciously pursuing a vision 
of economic growth and prosperity, trying 
to persuade others what may be accom- 
plished while contributing our fair share.” 

The loaded word, of course, was “per- 
suade,” a recognition that the days of dicta- 
tion are over. But simply having a coherent 








world view or merely recognizing a new re- 
ality is obviously insufficient. The hard 
part is getting from here to there. “And 
that is why Baker is so well suited to the 
era,” says Pete Peterson, an investment 
banker who served as Richard Nixon’s 
Secretary of Commerce. “Jim plays the 
cards he’s been dealt as well as anyone. In 
the 90s his hand will consist of very differ- 
ent cards from those of his predecessors.” 
If Baker succeeds—if, with American 
primacy intact, he can manage the transi- 
tion to a new era—he may be ready for 
the next step. “He’s got the ace of 
diamonds of jobs now,” says Preston 
Moore, a Baker cousin and close friend. 
“The ace of spades is still out there to get. 
One thing’s for certain: Jimmy Baker 
won't voluntarily go back to drafting wills 





Friends with fowl in December 1962: a relationship that predates politics 
To say they go way back only begins to describe their closeness. 


if he’s still got his wits about him.” 

NBC’s Andrea Mitchell corners Baker 
in the Capitol Rotunda shortly before 
George Bush is to be sworn in as Presi- 
dent. She wonders if Baker might himself 
someday be taking the oath from the 
Chief Justice. Baker’s smile is tight and 
forced. “Absolutely not,” he says. 

“I remember one time not long ago 
when a group of us were sitting around 
and someone said again that Jimmy is the 
one who should be President, not 
George,” says Phil Uzielli. “He loved it, 
and he let the talk go on a bit before shut- 
ting it down. If George weren't set on run- 
ning, said Jimmy, well, that would be a 
different thing. But someday, maybe.” 

Someday almost assuredly. “Jimmy 
has a tremendous ambition and drive to 
reach the top,” says Susan Baker. “But the 
presidency is the last thing in his mind 








right now. We don’t spend a lot of dine | 
strategizing about it. Right now, he’s got to 
be the best Secretary of State he can. The 
rest may come from that later.” 

How exactly? Baker’s friends have con- 
sidered probably every route. Most dismiss 
a return to Texas and another run for elec- 
tive office. (Baker lost a 1978 race for Texas 
attorney general.) “That might get him the 
political base he needs,” says Baker's son 
Jamie. “But it’s risky. There’s no reason he 
couldn't leave State near the end of Bush’s 
tenure and work it from the outside.” 

Then there is the “Dump Quayle” strat- 
egy. “If Jerry Ford could dump Nelson 
Rockefeller,” says a Baker friend, “why 
couldn't Bush dump Quayle?” Bush could, 
of course, but then there would be the resi- 
dence problem. With both candidates from 
Texas, a Bush-Baker ticket 
might be required by the 
Constitution to forfeit that 
state’s electoral votes. “And 
besides that,” says Robert 
Strauss, “folks would proba- 
bly find the whole thing too 
cute.” 

In fact, the Bush cam- 
paign made a similar deter- 
mination last year when 
Robert Teeter explored the 
possibility of Bush’s claiming 
Maine as his residence to run 
with Baker in 1988. Both 
Bush and Baker were report- 
edly intrigued, but the too- 
cute reasoning prevailed. 
And Bush has told TIME he 
won't change residences now 
that he is in the White 
House. 

Which leaves 1996. 
“That could work,” says 
Strauss. “Look, obviously be- 
ing President is on his mind. 
He’s that smart and that 
shrewd and that ambitious. 
He knows there’s really only 
one job in Washington worth 
having.” 

“T think he first knew for sure that he 
could handle the job when he was at Trea- 
sury,” says Jamie Baker. “Before that, he 
had very successfully dealt with all man- 
ner of politicians at home. Then he pre- 
vailed in a complex negotiation with some 
very savvy foreigners in a field he knew 
not too much about. To relate it to basket- 
ball, I think that’s when Dad, in his own 
mind, realized for certain that he could 
play above the rim.” 

Jiggling his key ring, Baker is beside 
himself. “Dammit,” he says. “Now get 
this down exactly as I say it. I am not in- 
terested in being President. I don’t want 
to be President. For God's sake, in 1996 I 
will be 66 years old.” 

“That's right,” says Jamie. “He's got the 
arithmetic right. He'll be 66 in eight years— 
three years younger than Ronald Reagan 
was when he became President.” Ea 
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Towering Troubles 





Bush’s pick for the Pentagon faces questions about his conduct 


ohn Tower, Secretary of Defense 

designate, is a full-fledged member of 
the Capitol Hill old boys’ network. Before 
retiring from Congress after the 1986 
election, he put in four terms as a Repub- 
lican Senator from Texas. For six years he 
served as chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee, the panel now judging his fit- 
ness to run the Pentagon. His old friends 
in the upper chamber are eager to confirm 
his appointment, either because of per- 
sonal regard or because it would further a 
kind of quasi alliance between Congress 
and the Bush Administration that both 
need for their own purposes. But. . . 

But no one dares ram through a con- 
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The chairman: Sam Nunn leads the questioning 











the charges. But after Paul Weyrich, a for- 
mer Senate staffer, became the first com- 
mittee witness to talk publicly about 
Tower's alleged drinking and sexual esca- 
pades, the committee was inundated with 
calls reporting “sightings” of Tower either 
in a less than sober state or with women, 
both before and after the FBI conducted a 
supposedly thorough background check 
in January. (It was learned last week that 
the FBI actually completed only the first 
part of a three-part investigation before 
Bush sent Tower's name to the Senate.) 
Committee insiders say many callers were 
pranksters, but several gave names and 
addresses and agreed to talk to investiga- 
tors. At week's end the White 
House authorized a renewed 
FBI background investigation 
of Tower 

It seems unlikely that any- 
one could come up with evi- 
dence of misconduct strong 
enough to swing a majority of 
the Senate against Tower. But 
at minimum, the momentum 
has leaked out of his confirma- 
tion drive. Tower already has 
the unenviable distinction of 
being the first Cabinet hopeful 
in memory to be asked point- 
blank if he is a drunk 

That happened after 
Weyrich, who heads the arch- 
conservative Free Congress 
Research and Education 
Foundation, charged in an 
open hearing that Tower could 
become a “national embar- 
rassment” as Secretary of De- 
fense. “Over the course of 
many years,” he explained, “I 
have encountered the nominee 
in a condition, a lack of sobri- 
ely, as well as with women to 





One startling, point-blank query: Are you a drunk? 


| firmation unless Tower, 63, can decisively 
dispel rumors of drinking and womaniz- 
ing that have dogged him for years. Last 
week those charges arose at the next-to- 
last moment to haunt him yet again. The 
Armed Services Committee had sched- 
uled a vote for Thursday that looked cer- 
tain to be affirmative and to pave the way 
for confirmation by the full Senate. That 
morning, however, Committee Chairman 
Sam Nunn of Georgia and ranking Re- 
publican John Warner of Virginia agreed 
to put off the vote indefinitely. Their ex- 
planation: new allegations serious enough 
to demand a check by the FBI 

Nunn and Warner would not disclose 
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whom he was not married.” 
Nunn would hear no more 
right then, though he promised Weyrich a 
chance to elaborate in closed session. In a 
later open hearing, Nunn asked Tower 
“whether you yourself have any alcohol 
problem.” Tower's answer: “I have none, 
Senator. lam a man of some discipline.” 
Another line of questioning, however, 
may eventually damage Tower even 
more. Between 1986 and late 1988, he was 
paid $750,000 in consulting fees by several 
major defense contractors. He had earlier 
served as chief American negotiator in 
START talks aimed at limiting strategic 
nuclear missiles. He told the committee 
that his firm provided both Martin Mari- 


| etta and LTV with information on the im- 
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pact a separate INF treaty banning medi- 
um-range missiles might have on their 
businesses. Michigan Democrat Carl Lev- 
in suggested those contacts might create 
the appearance that Tower had leaked to 
the contractors secret information about 
the U.S. arms negotiating position. No, 
said Tower, he provided only “a sort of ac- 
ademic speculation on what was likely to 
happen.” But why would the contractors 
pay so much for mere “speculation”? The 
words “influence peddling,” while not 
pronounced, hung heavy in the air. 

None of this is likely to erode the 
White House's strong support for Tower 
The diminutive Texan's 1962 success in 
becoming the first Republican Senator 
from the Lone Star State since Recon- 


| struction helped inspire oilman George 


Bush to enter Texas G.O.P. politics. Last 
year Tower was one of the first prominent 
Republicans to endorse Bush, and he 





The nominee: Tower watches a cinch turn shaky 


His reply: “Iam aman of some discipline.” 


stumped hard for Bush throughout the 
campaign. Tower has coveted the post of 
Secretary of Defense for at least eight 
years; he asked Ronald Reagan for it in 
early 1981 and renewed his request imme- 
diately after Bush won last year. By then it 
had become a job of squeezing down a 
bloated military establishment. Even if 
Tower survives the confirmation process 
and takes over the No. 2 post in the Cabi- 
net, it could be as a drastically weakened 
Pentagon boss, beset by continuing suspi- 
cions that have been neither proved nor 
disproved — By George J. Church. 
Reported by Michael Duffy and Bruce van 
Voorst/Washington 














It was perfect. Absolutely perfect. We lounged. We played. 

4 We partied. And the hotel was like something out of the 9 9 
movies. Gorgeous. Oh, and you can't believe how nice the 

people are in México. And | mean everyone, not just the hotel 


people. | hate to brag, but that was the greatest vacation ever. 





Come. Fe@L THE WARMTH OF Mexico. 
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ebody. It's Sot the moves. 


Introducing Cougar1989. 


There's a remarkable new force on the on LS, that helps you maintain steering control in 
road this year. The all new 1989 Cougar. heavy braking situations and helps improve stop- 

The drama is in the styling. A sleek, ping distances up to 25% on slick surfaces. Four 
new aerodynamic body that looks like it's moving wheel independent suspension that commands a 
when it's standing still. Interior design that puts smoother ride on any road. And speed-sensitive 


your comfort above everything else. With all the variable-assist power steering that incrementally 
controls at your fingertips, seats designed to fit like controls the steering effort to match your needs, 


a glove and a sound system youd be proud to SO you get maximum assist for low speed maneu- 
have in your home. vers, like parking, and minimal assist at higher 

The fun is in the driving. A 38 liter, V-6 | speeds for proper road “feel” and precise cornering. 
engine for power when you need it. An advanced The all new 1989 Mercury Cougar. It’s got 


four-wheel-disc Anti-lock Brake System,optional — the body and the moves. Now all it needs is you. 


(7 MERCURY 


Where comfort and control are one. 





Buckie up—together we can save lives 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION Gerd > 


COUGAR - SABLE + GRANDMARQUIS + TOPAZ + TRACER 


“WHEN I SAY SHARP 
I MEAN BUSINESS!” 


1 arumats supplied by Dawn Animal Agency 1988 Sharp Electronics Corp 


From a bear market to a bull market, from Wall Street 


Sharp copiers are rated number one in the country for 
to Main Street, Sharp means business. 


copy quality. And Sharp business calculators are the 
Right now, all over America, more Sharp fax number one sellers, coast to coast. 

machines are being bought than any other brand. Sharp That’s why, whether you're a bull or a bear, you'll 
is ringing up the most electronic cash register sales in the find that Sharp is the best in the market. 

country. Sharp computers are breaking sales records. Call 1-800-BE-SHARP. and we'll tell you more. 


SHARP. 


FROM SHARP MINDS 
COME SHARP PRODUCTS™ 


BANKING SYSTEMS * CALCULATORS * COMPUTERS * COPIERS « ELECTRONIC CASH REGISTERS & TYPEWRITERS * FACSIMILE MACHINES * LASER PRINTERS 
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Testing the horizons beyond Indiana: “Ooooh! You are so handsome!” some women gushed at the Veep in Caracas 


Dan Quayle’s Diplomatic Debut 





In his first foray abroad, he avoids mistakes—and Communists 





BY DANGOODGAME CARACAS 





he scene was rich with possibility. In 

the front row of the Caracas theater 
where Venezuela’s newly elected Presi- 
dent Carlos Andrés Pérez would be inau- 
gurated sat U.S. Vice President Dan 
Quayle, neophyte diplomat, basher of 
Communism and self-described “cheer- 
leader” for democracy. A mere six seats to 
Quayle’s right sat Cuban leader Fidel 
Castro, the bearded antithesis of every- 
thing Quayle stands for. Was a confronta- 
tion reminiscent of Richard Nixon’s 1959 
Moscow “kitchen debate” with Nikita 
Khrushchev in the offing? 

In the end, Quayle and Castro ex- 
changed nothing more than an occasional 
glance. After Pérez was sworn in, Castro, 
flanked by a huge entourage, swept out of 
the hall while a crowd of Venezuelans 
gawked and cheered. Quayle, under strict 
instructions from the White House not to 
send any inadvertent diplomatic signals 
by conversing with Communists, was hus- 
tled quietly out a side door. But not before 
a group of young Venezuelan women in 
the balcony begged him to stop for a pic- 
| ture, squealing “Ooooh! You are so hand- 
some!” Teased about the incident at a 
press conference shortly afterward, 
Quayle frowned and grew testy: “I’ve had 
enough of that back home.” 

Quayle might be excused for feeling a 
bit frustrated by the focus on his looks 
Well aware of his image as a lightweight, 








he carefully prepped for his first solo mis- 
sion as a diplomat, a three-day, largely 
ceremonial trip to Venezuela and EI Sal- 
vador, Still, the Vice President’s handlers 
were nervous about a possible blunder 
When the chartered plane that was to car- 
ry nearly 50 reporters along on the trip 
was abruptly canceled, there were suspi- 
cions that the idea was to limit press 
coverage 

As it turned out, Quayle performed 
better than even he might have expected 
He committed some small gaffes: tempt- 
ing fate by tasting tropical fruit at a Cara- 
cas fruit stand and rapping former Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter for “complicating 
matters” by discussing Central American 
peace plans with Nicaraguan President 
Daniel Ortega. Quayle said he did not talk 
with his boss during the trip and noted 
that the President was suffering from lar- 
yngitis. He then took an unintentional 
swipe at Ronald Reagan by adding that 
the former President sometimes used a 
sore throat as an excuse for canceling 
press conferences. 

Francisco Aguilar-Urbina, an adviser 


| to Costa Rican President Oscar Arias, 


said at first that his delegation had low ex- 
pectations of Quayle: “The impression we 
had was that they put him in a drawer 
during the campaign.” But he later said 
Quayle won “very positive reviews” in his 
talks with Latin leaders. The Vice Presi- 
dent impressed Brazil’s President José 
Sarney by asking about the country’s No- 
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vember elections. “You mean in Brazil?” 
replied Sarney, evidently astonished that 
Quayle was aware of the upcoming vote 
Even Ortega had kind if somewhat con- 
descending words: “I thought he showed 
an ability to understand the political 
reality of Latin America.” 

In El Salvador, Quayle did have a sub- 
stantive message about the Bush Adminis- 
tration’s policies toward Central America. 
Like Vice President Bush in 1983, Quayle 
warned Salvadoran military officers and 
rightist politicians that the recent upsurge 
in political murders must be reversed if the 
US. is to continue pumping $545 million a 
year into the country. Quayle also encour- 
aged Salvador’s President José Napoleén 
Duarte to reconsider his rejection of the 
leftist rebels’ request that the March elec- 
tions be postponed so they can take part 





broadening the horizons of an insular 
young politician whose horizons until re- 
cently did not reach much beyond Indiana. 
During the campaign, Quayle bragged 
about the foreign leaders he knew, but 
those were chiefly from the NATO allies and 
Israel. In the rest of the world, he has many 
people to meet and much to master before 
he can be trusted to venture beyond a care- 
fully prepared script. On last week’s tour 
Quayle persuaded at least a few observers 
that he might be up to the task. As his offi- 
cial plane flew back to Washington, the | 
handful of journalists aboard helped the 
Vice President celebrate his 42nd birthday 
by giving him a cake and a present—a 
bank note inscribed with: 


Q uayle’s mission was most useful in 


FIRST FOREIGN TRIP: QUAYLE FAILS TO 
SCREW UP! With reporting by | 


Ricardo Chavira/San Salvador 
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The Games Congress Plays 





Lawmakers scheme to raise their pay while pretending otherwise 


4 hat’s what leaders are for, to 

take the heat,’ drawled 
House Speaker Jim Wright, sporting 
his trademark country-boy grin. It 
has seldom been hotter than it has 
been since plans for a 51% pay hike 
for top Government officials, includ- 
ing members of Congress, touched 
off a political fire storm. 

Disk jockeys across the country 
broadcast Wright’s telephone num- 
ber, provoking a barrage of angry 
calls from outraged citizens. Repub- 
lican Senator Gordon Humphrey of 
New Hampshire juxtaposed a ban- 
dit’s mask with a portrait of Wright, 
solemnly intoning that “a pay raise 
without a vote is stealing.” Later 
Humphrey came as close to blows as 
Senators ever do with fellow Repub- 
lican Ted Stevens of Alaska, who fa- 
vors the pay hike, during a heated 
exchange at a committee hearing on 
the subject. Some of Wright’s House 
colleagues, the vast majority of 
whom want the raise, have started 
comparing him, unfavorably, with Sam 
Rayburn, another Texan who once occu- 
pied the Speaker's chair. 

Unless rejected by both houses of 
Congress, the raise, recommended by a 
salary-review commission composed of 
wealthy Washington insiders, will auto- 
matically go into effect this week. But last 
week Wright, who had steadfastly refused 
to schedule a vote on the pay increase for 
Congress, judges and other high-ranking 
Government officials, tried to turn the 
thermostat down a notch. He conducted 











Speaker Wright visiting the White House last week 





After a secret poll, the leader reversed field. 


his own confidential poll of House mem- 
bers—with results startlingly different 
from those obtained by news organiza- 
tions. Nearly 60% of the lawmakers told 
Wright they wanted the raise to go 
through without a vote. Polls in which 
members were named and positions stat- 
ed showed upwards of 60% wanting to 
vote on, and thus kill, the measure. 

Just hours before the Senate righ- 
teously denounced and rejected the pay 
raise (knowing full well that the House 
would ride to the rescue), a wilted Wright 








Sununu: not the recruiting type 


its salary slashed, its 


leave it. 





SUNUNUED! The reputa- 
tion for stubbornness and 
impatience that John Su- 
nunu earned as a three- 

term New Hampshire 

Governor has followed 

him in his new post as 

White House chief of 
staff. Several senior staff- 
ers have griped about “get- 
ting Sununued.”’ When 
interviewing prospective 
aides, 
warned them that the job they sought was either having 
title diminished, or 
to the President virtually eliminated—take it or leave it. 
Not surprisingly, many of Sununu’s first picks chose to 


Grapevine 


Sununu _ often 


its access 
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’ inflation. What does a cup of coffee 
cost now?” Darman: “Only a hundred yen.” 





reversed field, declaring that the House 
would vote after all—to reduce the pay 
hike, once it goes into effect, to 30%. That 
would still leave the lawmakers with a 
hefty increase, from $89,500 to $116,350, 
rather than to $135,000. (Since Con- 
gress received its last raise, a 16% in- 
crease in 1987, inflation has re- 
mained at an annual rate of just 
4.4%.) Or as Wright and members 
seeking re-election next year hope 
voters see it, the House vote will re- 
duce congressional pay, since the 
new salaries will be in effect when 
the vote is taken on Thursday. 

In an attempt to mollify the 98% 
of the populace that earns less than 
members of Congress do now, the 
House will also vote to ban honorar- 
iums—fees for speaking, or just | 
showing up, at special-interest- 
group functions. Wright noted that 
since, under current rules, members 
are allowed to keep up to $26,000 a 
year in honorariums, “they'll come 
out about the same in income” with 
the 30% raise. But few House mem- 
bers earn the maximum in honorari- 
ums, so most will be better off. The 
House bill will also cut back salary 
increases for Executive-department 
officials and judges, even though the 
Constitution prohibits reducing judges’ 
pay. “We'll let them fight it out,” presum- 
ably through a court challenge, says the 
Speaker. 

Wright’s disingenuous scheme is by 
no means certain of approval by the 
Senate, where foes have abandoned 
hope of preventing the pay hike and 
will instead try to rescind it fully some 
weeks or months from now. The Sena- 
tors’ ardor, however, may subside once 
those fatter paychecks begin landing on 
their desks. —By Hays Gorey/ Washington 
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RIP VAN BUSH. In a joke making the rounds in Washing- 
ton, George Bush gets bonked on the head and lapses into a 
coma. He wakes up in 1992 to find Budget Director Richard 
Darman at his bedside. “Golly, Dick,” says Bush, “how are 
things?” Replies Darman: “In the three years you've been 
asleep we've got inflation down to 1%, the GNP is growing at 
a 4% clip, and we're actually running a budget surplus.” 
Bush: “Wow. Only 19 


ADIOS, TV MARTI? Fide! Castro was not amused when 
Congress appropriated $7.5 million last year for a blimp- 
based television version of Miami-based Radio Marti, which 
has beamed anti-Castro propaganda to Cuba since 1985. To 
show his displeasure, the Cuban leader blasted the airwaves 
two weeks ago with three 300-kw transmitters, disrupting 
US. radio stations as far away as Minnesota. The U.S. has 


subsequently decided to reconsider the whole idea. 
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Of all the critical high- 
performance parts on this 
aircraft, none are harder 








THIS AIRCRAFT’S 
HARDEST WORKING PARTS. 
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The Uncompromising Mechanics Of American Airlines 








working than our mechan- 
ics. For every hour our 
planes spend in the air, the 
mechanics of American 
Airlines spend 11 man-hours 
fine-tuning them on the 
ground. 

They work dir 
with our pilots to quickly 
pinpoint problems. They 
check and recheck every 
system, x-ray thousands of 
parts and track the main- 
tenance history of each 
aircraft with detailed logs 
and computers. 

Doing the job for 
American takes more than 
an FAA license.Our mechan- 
ics must be relentless per- 
fectionists. In fact, less than 
10% of those applicants in- 
terviewed meet our qualifi- 
cations and are hired. 

Even then, each must 
complete extensive on-the- 
job training. On the average, 
they bring 13 years of expe- 
rience and know-how to 
their work. And they do an 
outstanding job of keeping 
our aircraft trouble-free. 

The mechanics of 
American Airlines. Uncom- 
promising professionals. 
Dedicated to 
Flight after flight after flight 


Airlines 


Something special in the air 














A Near Tragedy 
Of Errors 


Alumni of the Cuban missile 
crisis review their lessons 


A 


the planet terrifyingly close to destruc- 
tion. Last week in Moscow, many of the 
same men who were involved in the Cu- 
ban missile crisis met to discuss the con- 
frontation. In a form of diplomatic g/as- 
nost, senior Americans, Soviets and 
Cubans for the first time traded candid 
observations on the drama that had the 
world holding its breath for 13 perilous 
days in October 1962. 

President John F. Kennedy’s Defense 
Secretary Robert McNamara and Na- 
tional Security Adviser McGeorge Bundy 
were among the Americans present, The 
Soviets were represented by the likes of 
former Foreign Minister Andrei Gromy- 
ko and onetime Ambassador Anatoli Do- 
brynin. The Cubans were led by Politburo 
member Jorge Risquet. The atmosphere, 
said a participant, was one of “remark- 





quarter-century ago, they played a 





game of nuclear chicken, bringing | { 








McNamara with Cuba's Risquet in Moscow 


“We misunderstood what was going on.’ 


able bonhomie.”” However, the meeting 
revealed that all three parties acted out of 
basic misperceptions during the crisis. 
Among them: 

> The US. believed that the Soviets were 
planting nuclear missiles in Cuba to 
counter American installation of war- 
heads in Turkey. But the Soviet missiles 
were intended, at least in part, to neutral- 
ize the threat of a U.S. invasion of the is- 
land, which Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev and Cuba's Fidel Castro believed 
to be imminent. Despite the movement of 
US. air and land forces to the southeast- 
ern U.S. in the early fall of 1962 and the 
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fact that an invasion was proposed to 
Kennedy as a serious option (he rejected 
it), McNamara insists that such an action 
was never in the works. But, he added, “if 
I were in [the Cubans’] shoes, I have no 
doubt that I would have thought the same 
thing.” 

> Kennedy and his advisers never knew 
for certain whether there were nuclear 
warheads already in Cuba in October 
1962. The Soviets disclosed last week that 
20 warheads were indeed on the island; 
they could have been fitted within hours 
on missiles targeted for Washington, New 
York and other major U.S. cities. 

> US. intelligence estimated that there 
were 10,000 Soviet and 40,000 Cuban 
troops on the island, Actually, the Soviets 
had 40,000 troops stationed there, and 
Cuban soldiers numbered 270,000. Had 
the U.S. invaded, said McNamara, “casu- 
alties would have been more than twice 
what we figured.” 

The Moscow conference made plain 
the huge pitfalls of a superpower crisis in 
the nuclear age. “The horrifying extent to 
which we all misunderstood what was go- 
ing on,” said McNamara, “is the absolute- 
ly fundamental lesson for the future. Giv- 
en what's at stake, crises are too 
dangerous to manage. They must be 
avoided.” a 





“I’m Staying Right Here” 











J ohn Kennedy really was in the cross hairs of nuclear his- 
tory in 1962. Last week’s reminder of the Cuban missile 
crisis showed more clearly than ever the world’s close call. 

The US., of course, had a raft of contingency plans in 
case of a nuclear attack. One called for the emergency 
evacuation by helicopter, from the South Lawn, of the Presi- 
dent and the 50 or so people who made up the heart of the 
Government. They were to be whisked to the Blue Ridge 
Mountains and secreted in a command post under 600 ft. of 
stone, from there to run the war and the nation. Some 
newsmen were to be included to send out dispatches on pres- 
idential decisions, should any printing 
presses or broadcast facilities be left 
standing. We were ordered to stay within 
20 minutes of the White House and near 
a phone. I brooded for a couple of days 
over the prospect of leaving a wife and 
three small children behind, and decided 
I could not do it. I asked to be taken off 
the pool. I felt the moment was so unreal 
that none of us knew for sure what we 
were doing. 

When the crisis had passed, a Kenne- 
dy insider told the following story: When 
the President and his inner circle were 
briefed on the plans to hurry to the South 
Lawn for the helicopter lift, one aide was 





McNamara with J.F.K. during the crisis 


deeply troubled. This fellow went to the President and told 
Kennedy that he did not plan to leave the White House and 
his family, attack or not. Kennedy reportedly looked up 
with that wry smile on his face and said, “That's O.K. Nei- 
ther do I. I'm staying right here.” So much for the doomsday 
scenario. 

The participants who trickled back from the Moscow 
conference last week confirmed Kennedy’s state of mind. 
Robert McNamara recalled hearing Kennedy say some- 
thing just like those words. And McGeorge Bundy, J.FK.’s 
National Security Adviser, said that no one he recalled had 
any intention of leaving the White House. 

Former Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, who did not go to Moscow for the 
conference but followed it closely, added 
his agreement, then explained it in his 
tough, clear fashion. “Evacuation under 
those circumstances is psychologically 
impossible,” he said. “There is no way 
you are going to get people to leave their 
families and intimate friends and col- 
leagues. I’ve thought about this a good 
deal, and I think there should be an alter- 
nate Government designated out around 
the country, perhaps using the Gover- 
nors.” A good idea. May there never be 
the need. 
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A city of the future 
deserves a hospital to match. 


Diagnosis: 
‘ 
At Georgia Baptist, 
state-of the-art 
equipment is 
helping us make 
earlier, more 
accurate diagnoses 
With our advanced 
technology we can 
detect problems 
previously found only through 
exploratory surgery. Special computer 
programs assist in highly skilled 
diagnostic procedures 





Treatment: Asa major medical 


institution and a teaching hospital, 
ao Georgia 


a. Baptist is on ~ 


!_° the leading > 





edge of 4 
medicine. We were the first in 
Georgia to offer lithotripsy, a 
non-surgical 
method of 
removing 
kidney stones 
with shock 
waves. We're 





Georgia Baptist paris 
Medical Center 


THE HOSPITAL OF THE FUTURE IS NOW 


300 Boulevard, N.E. * Atlanta, GA 30312 





pioneers in using laset 
surgery to open clogged leg 
arteries and vaporize difficult 
to-treat kidney stones. At 
Georgia Baptist the latest 
technology is routine 


Prevention: The concept 
of preventing illness is 
changing the way we look at 
medicine. Our 
Preventive 
Medicine Center is a premier fitness 
facility directed by physicians. Our 
Women’s Health Centre offers 
mammography and a wide array of 
j other services and programs geared 
’ specifically to women’s needs. 


Ke Commitment: Medicine has 
, changed dramatically since Georgia 
Baptist opened almost 90 years ago. But 
one thing hasn't changed—our commit 
ment to the highest quality care. This takes skilled, 
committed and compassionate 
people—the kind you find at 
Georgia 


Medical 
Centet 
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Your days are filled with people 

who count on you. Wait for you. 
Georgia Federal knows what your life 

ts all about. Its products and services make 
banking faster; simpler, just plain easier 
Simple flat-fee checking 
Fast auto loans 

Instant personal loans with a line of credit 


Bank at 24-hour Can Do banking machines 





We're Puttin 
Real Life Into Ba aking” 
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American Notes 





CONGRESS 
Dangerous 
Liaison 


Though tales of libidinous mis- 
chief on Capitol Hill are not 
exactly rare, the allegations 
that surfaced last week about 
the sexual conduct of an Ohio 
Congressman came as some- 
thing ofa shock. In a conversa- 
tion secretly videotaped by a 
Columbus television station 
last November, Republican 
Donald Lukens talked with 
Anna Coffman, an unem- 
ployed widow, in a fast-food 
restaurant about his relation- 
| ship with the woman’s daugh- 


ter, now 17. “I couldn’t under- 


stand a man in your position, 
why you're messin’ around 
with these teenagers,” said 
Coffman. Replied Lukens, 
who turns 58 this week: “I 
didn’t really know she was a 
teenager. I do now, of course.” 

Coffman’s daughter told 
the station that Lukens had 
twice paid her for sex: in 1985, 
when she was 13, and again 
last year. In his videotaped 





chat with the mother, Lukens | 


seemed to suggest that he 
might arrange a Government 
| job for her. Though the FBI 
says there is no evidence that 
the lawmaker was offering 
Coffman a bribe in exchange 
for her silence, the Franklin 
County prosecutor is consider- 
ing whether to file criminal 


charges against the Congress- | 


man. Lukens, who has been di- 


vorced since 1983, refused to | 


comment 


| Lukens: a minor tryst? 
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Tipton, center: not your average jazzman 





MUSIC 


A Secret 
Song 


Jazz musician Billy Tipton never 
gave his Social Security number 
to his booking agent. He never 
went swimming with his three 
adopted sons. Though he be- 
came seriously ill, he never visit- 


ed a doctor. Last week, four days | 


~ after Tipton, 74, 
died froma bleeding 
ulcer in Spokane, a | 
funeral director told 
one of the musi- 
cian’s sons the rea- 
son for his odd be- | 
havior: Tipton wasa 
woman. 

A gifled pianist 
and saxophonist, 
Tipton apparently 
began his sexual 
masquerade during 
the Big Band era of 
the 1930s, when 
women sang but 
were seldom al- 
lowed to play instru- 
ments. “He gave up 

everything,” said Kitty Oakes, 

the woman Tipton claimed was 
his wife for 19 years. “There were 
certain rules and regulations in 
those days if you were going to be 
a musician.” Musicians who 
played with Tipton would re- 
mark on his youthful appear- 
ance, but never suspected his 
ruse. “Mentally he wasa father,” 
said one son, Scott Miller. “He | 
was always there for us.” s 





EXPORTS 


A Deadly 
Solvent 


When Iraq used poison gas to 
kill Kurdish civilians last year, 
the US. joined other nations in 
condemning chemical! warfare 
But last week it became clear 
that at least one American 
company has helped spread 
the deadly weapons. After | 


Customs Service agents ac- 
cused Baltimore-based Alcolac 
International, Inc., of illegally 
shipping hundreds of tons of 


PITT ETT 








Truck leaving Alcolac’s plant } 


thiodiglycol, a solvent that can 
be used in making mustard 
gas, the firm agreed to plead 
guilty to violating export laws. 
Prosecutors believe the chemi- 
cal shipments eventually ar- 
rived in Iraq and Iran. a 





POPULATION 


Headed 
Downward 


In the 199 years since the first 
national census was taken, the 
population of the U.S. has 
grown from about 4 million in 
1790 to nearly 247 million to- 
day. Last week the U.S. Cen- 
sus Bureau predicted the even- 
tual end of that era of 
uninterrupted increase. In 50 
years, the bureau forecast, 
America’s population could 
peak at 302 million and then 
begin a slow decline before 
stabilizing at 292 million in 
2080 

With the baby-boom gen- 
eration growing older, said the 
bureau, the number of women 
in their prime childbearing age 
has already begun to decline. 
But a smaller work force does 
not necessarily mean econom- 
ic stagnation. “These changes 
don’t come upon us overnight,” 
says Thomas Espenshade, a 
population expert at Princeton 
University. “We should be able 
to accommodate them.” J 








GUN CONTROL 


. 

Strict 

J age 
Liability 
Since New Year’s Day, Wash- 
ington has seen 55 murders, and 
City Council Chairman David 
Clarke has proposed a radical | 
solution to the wave of homi- 
cides. Last week he introduced a | 
bill that would further strength- 
en the city’s tough gun-control 
laws by extending a legal doc- 
trine called “strict liability” to 
firearms. The law would classify 
guns as inherently dangerous 
products whose manufacturers 
and distributors can be held fi- 
nancially liable for damages 
caused by their use—prompting 
gun dealers to try to keep their 
wares out of the wrong hands 


Shooting victim in D.C.: Who should) 


| But the National Rifle Associ- 





be financially liable? 


The statute, says Clarke, “will 
attempt to do through the hand- 
gun industry's pocketbooks 
what has not been done through 
their consciences.” 

Since twelve of the 13 
council members support the | 
proposal, it should pass easily 


ation plans to use its lobbying 
muscle to persuade Congress, 
which can overrule the coun- 
cil’s decisions, to shoot down 
Clarke’s plan. “It’s another at- 
tempt by the D.C. government | 
to put the blame on somebody 
else for its failure to deal with 

violent crime,” says N.R.A. as- | 
sistant general counsel Rich- 
ard Gardiner. A veto is no | 
cinch: only twice in the past 14 
years has Congress vetoed a 
law enacted by the district. 
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DIPLOMACY 


Comrades 
Once More 


Long bitter rivals, Beijing and Moscow plan the 
Jirst Sino-Soviet summit in 30 years 








BY WILLIAM R. DOERNER 





t was an ordinary gesture to herald an 

extraordinary event. Asa biting wind 

chilled the tarmac, Soviet Foreign 

Minister Eduard Shevardnadze 
walked down an airplane ramp, strode up 
to the man waiting to greet him and shook 
hands. His host was Qian Qichen, the For- 
eign Minister of China. After a long and 
bitter estrangement between the levia- 
thans of the Communist world, Shevard- 
nadze had come to Beijing to set a date for 
a meeting that would bring the two coun- 
tries’ leaders together for the first time in 
30 years. Moscow and Beijing had reached 
the verge of something that eluded them 
even during the years of friendship: a nor- 
mal relationship of mutual respect 

It has not often been that way. In the 
1950s China was the Soviet Union’s little 
brother, a junior partner in the world 
Communist conspiracy. After they broke 
ranks in 1960 over Chinese objections to 
Soviet lapses in ideological purity, each 
fiercely cold-shouldered the other. It was 
Mikhail Gorbachev who stepped up over- 
tures to his populous and powerful neigh- 
bor three years ago. In a 1986 speech in 
Vladivostok, the Soviet leader offered to 
create “an atmosphere of good-neighborli- 
| ness,” and to do so “any time and at any 
level.” Soon after, Chinese Leader Deng 
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Xiaoping said he would meet with Gorba- 
chev, provided that the Kremlin resolve 
three specific issues: border tensions, the 
Soviet invasion of Afghanistan and the 
Vietnamese occupation of Kampuchea 
Moscow began moving on all three, and 
last December Qian showed up in the Sovi- 
et capital. Shevardnadze’s return visit 
made him the first Kremlin foreign policy 
chief to set foot on Chinese soil since the 
disastrous Sino-Soviet summit, in 
1959 

The object of all these travels was to 
arrange a climactic summit between 
Deng and Gorbachev in Beijing this 
spring, perhaps in May. The easing of ten- 
sions is certain to produce diplomatic fall- 
out of global importance. It could lead toa 
new era of stability in Asia, where the 
4,500-mile Chinese-Soviet border some- 
times threatened to become the fuse for 
war, perhaps even nuclear conflict. The 
U.S. might be losing its “China card,” but 
the world will gain a new style of super- 
power diplomacy: no more will China be 
the stick for the U.S. to beat the Soviets, or 
for the Soviets to menace Washington, Of 
course, there is also a chance that Moscow 
and Beijing, disengaged from rivalry with 
each other, might proceed to make mis- 
chief elsewhere 

On the regional level, the advantages 
of Sino-Soviet détente are already evident. 











| “Russia woos and China coos”: breaking a | 


The ten-year Vietnamese occupation of | 
Kampuchea appears near an end. Follow- | 
ing Moscow’s example, India has started | 
to mend its frayed relations with China. 
For the U.S., the reconciliation poses 
the threat of diluting the special relation- 
ship between Beijing and Washington 
dating from 1971. Yet almost no observ- 
ers fear a return of the Sino-Soviet axis 
that provoked near paranoia in the 1950s. 
The Bush Administration “is relaxed” 
about a rapprochement between the 
Communist giants, said a U.S. diplomat. 
Most experts feel the advantages could 
outweigh the dangers (see following story). 
On Saturday Shevardnadze paid a 
quick visit to Deng at his winter retreat in 
Shanghai following two days of talks in 
Beijing. The Soviets were far more eager 
to put a gloss on the new relationship than 
are the Chinese. Before his departure, 
Shevardnadze recounted how Deng had 
spoken of a “chapter on the future.” But | 
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ongestrangement, Shevardnadze and Deng set the date for the Communist leviathans 

















Chinese Vice Foreign Minister Tian | 


Zengpei chose to emphasize “differences” 
between the two sides over the Kampu- 
chea issue and even said the mid-May 
summit date was still under “study.” 

The evolution of the Sino-Soviet rela- 
tionship has followed a tortuous course. A 
decade of comradeship shattered in 1960 
over China’s resentment at forever being 
expected to let Moscow call the tune, and 
over Mao’s charge that Nikita Khru- 
shchev was diluting Marxist-Leninist 
dogma. Border talks in 1978 began to melt 
the two-decade freeze. But before normal- 
cy could be achieved, two outbreaks of 
hostilities in Asia seriously disturbed Chi- 
na. One was the invasion of Kampuchea 
by Viet Nam, a Soviet ally, which eventu- 
ally provoked a “punitive attack” by Chi- 
nese troops on Hanoi’s territory. The sec- 
ond was the Soviet invasion of 


Afghanistan, which revived China’s long- 





standing fear of Russian “hegemony.” 
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China first hinted at a change of heart 
by pointedly referring to Gorbachev as 
“comrade” following his rise to power in 
1985, But most of the diplomatic action— 
and concessions—in the march toward 
reconciliation has come from Moscow. As 
diplomats in Britain sum up the warming 
trend: “Russia woos and China coos.” 

On border issues, Gorbachev agreed in 
his Vladivostok speech to pare Soviet 
claims. Last April the Soviets announced a 
phased withdrawal from Afghanistan, 
scheduled to end next week. The third ob- 
stacle, Kampuchea, has proved somewhat 
less tractable, with the future role of pro- 
Vietnamese and pro-Chinese political fac- 
tions inside the country still clouded in un- 
certainty. But progress has been sufficient to 
inspire a Deng-Gorbachev dialogue 

Moscow had several motives for act- 
ing the suitor. To some degree, its conces- 
sions were part of Gorbachev's “new 
thinking” in foreign affairs. A continua- 
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| to respond positively to Soviet overtures 











tion of cold-shoulder policies between two 
of the world’s great powers made little 
diplomatic sense. “There have been no 
benefits from this rift for anyone,” says 
Mikhail Titarenko, director of Moscow’s 
Institute of Far Eastern Studies 
For its part, China had ample reason 


The lowering of tensions along the border 
has allowed Beijing to reduce the size of 
its army over the past three years from 4 
million to 3 million. The extraordinary 
warming in U.S.-Soviet relations over the 
past four years also put pressure on the 
Chinese to make a parallel move. Says a 
senior State Department official in Wash- 
ington: “They must respond to the vitality 
in the U.S.-Soviet relationship.” 


ut both countries were mainly 

motivated by a kind of joint 

venture: their simultaneous at- 

tempts to reform inefficient 
centralized economies. Says Frangois 
Joyaux, a professor of international rela- 
tions at the University of Paris: “They are 
both searching for an exterior situation 
that will allow them to resolve their inter- 
nal problems.” Neither can afford the im- 
mense military machines they have built. 
By curtailing the animosity that made 
such military spending necessary, the two 
nations can put those resources to better, 
domestic use. Though they have some- 
thing to offer each other in bilateral trade, 
sales of tangible goods may be less impor- 
tant than another exchange: strategies for 
reform. Says a Chinese analyst: “Beijing | 
needs to push its stalled political reforms 
and Moscow needs to produce results in 
economic reform. Both sides are interest- 
ed in what the other is doing.” 

The Deng-Gorbachev summit will 
have a daunting list of issues to resolve 
before any grand hopes for an era of good 
feeling in the Far East are realized 
Working out details of a new government 
order in Kampuchea will be difficult 
enough. Larger dreams of transforming 
Indochina from “a battlefield to a mar- 
ketplace” or reconciling North and South 
Korea lie well in the future. But the 1.4 
billion people of the Soviet Union and 
China have good cause for some quiet 
celebration. At the very least, they | 
can mark the beginning of the end of a | 
dark era —Reported by Sandra Burton/ | 
Beijing and John Kohan/Moscow | 
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More Reason for Hope Than Fear 





Though the U.S. loses a diplomatic edge as the Soviets and Chinese grow closer, 





Washington still has much to gain from the new détente 





BY CYRUS VANCE AND RICHARD C. HOLBROOKE 


fall goes well, the year’s most spectacular photo opportunity 

will present itself in May, when Mikhail Gorbachev and 

Deng Xiaoping meet in Beijing. But this will be much more 
than a photo-op. Such a summit would formally end an impor- 
tant advantage enjoyed by the U.S. since Richard Nixon visited 
China in 1972: Washington could talk to the leadership in both 
Beijing and Moscow, but there was no high-level dialogue be- 
tween the Soviets and the Chinese and virtually no significant 
| contact at lower levels. 

Being able to speak to two sides while they cannot seriously talk 
to each other is a tremendous plus in diplomacy. At times some 
Washington officials sought to overplay “the China card,” but the 
Chinese had a keen sense of how far to let things go. In 1978 Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter established full diplo- 
matic relations between Washington and 
Beijing, putting the relationship on a per- 
manent, rather than personal, basis. 

The Nixon-Carter policies, ultimately 
endorsed by President Reagan, had at least 
three major consequences. First, the Chi- 
nese were drawn into constructive interac- 
tion with the other nations along the Pacif- 
ic Rim, thus ending a long period in which 
the Chinese were regarded as dangerously 
destabilizing. Second, America’s strategic 
position, widely assumed to be imperiled 
by the disastrous ending of its involvement 
in the Viet Nam War, was unexpectedly 
enhanced. Finally, the new relationship 
between China, the United States and Ja- 
pan dealt a diplomatic setback to the Sovi- 
et Union throughout the region. 

Nonetheless, the United States 
should not fear the ending of its monopoly of Big Three summit 
dialogue. Sino-American relations are now firmly based on mu- 
tual interests that go far beyond a common attitude toward Mos- 
cow. Gorbachev and Deng will not emerge from a summit ideo- 
logically reunified or recommitted to joint support of subversion. 
In the Third World, Marxism has lost its attractiveness as an 
ideology and an economic theory; men calling themselves Marx- 
ists openly discuss what they can learn from capitalist societies 
like South Korea. However, even as the socialist economies lib- 
eralize, the fundamental disagreements still exist between our 
democratic principles and the Communist system. 

Gorbachev and Deng have the ability to reduce tensions sig- 
nificantly in Asia. Two legacies of the past should be at the top of 
their agenda. In both cases the U.S. can play an important role. 
> The Korean peninsula. For 20 years, Moscow and Beijing 
have vied for the position of First Friend to North Korea—each 
trying to outdo the other in supporting its tyrannical leader, Kim 
Il Sung, 76. The result has been that North Korea has been un- 
der little or no pressure to moderate its attitude toward South 
Korea. Given Kim II Sung’s desire to unify Korea under his own 








Cyrus Vance served as U.S. Secretary of State from 1977 to 1980. 
Richard C. Holbrooke served as Assistant Secretary of State for 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs from 1977 to 1981. 








brutal leadership, progress may be impossible until he passes 
from the scene. But even Kim, a pure Stalinist, has shown a will- 
ingness to open more lines of communication with Seoul, and 
South Korean President Roh Tae Woo himself predicts a North- 
South summit soon. 

The less the Soviet Union and China are forced, by their ri- 
valry, to support Kim’s outdated myths, the more rapidly both 
countries can develop valuable economic and political ties with 
South Korea. 
>» Kampuchea. This is the most critical area in which Deng 
and Gorbachev could make a contribution to peace. Since the 
Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea a decade ago drove the 
Khmer Rouge into enclaves along the border with Thailand, 
the country has lived in a shadow world, no longer terrorized 
by Pol Pot and his gang of murderers but still under foreign oc- 
cupation, with fighting continuing 
£ along the borders. 

Moscow and Beijing picked sides a 
p long time ago. The Soviets backed Hanoi 
B and the pro-Vietnamese faction in 
Phnom Penh, headed by Hun Sen, while 
China supported the Khmer Rouge. Pri- 
marily for cosmetic reasons, even the 
wP Chinese finally abandoned Pol Pot pub- 

NW licly, while continuing to support his 
army. 

Frenetic diplomatic activity is now 
under way in at least half a dozen capi- 
tals. In the wings, waiting to play yet an- 
other dramatic scene on center stage, 
is Prince Sihanouk. Despite his mercurial 
behavior, Sihanouk continues to personi- 
fy his nation-state to his own people 
and the world. He is essential to any 
settlement. 

All this is encouraging, but a settlement in Kampuchea re- 
quires the support of both Moscow and Beijing. The original 
reasons for the Sino-Soviet rivalry in what was then termed 
Cambodia have been overtaken by post-1970 internal changes 
in the Soviet Union and China. If Moscow and Beijing agree to 
use their influence to force both sides to deal with Sihanouk, 
then a settlement becomes possible, given the great depen- 
dence of all Kampuchean factions on outsiders. 

But there is a great danger: the Khmer Rouge must not be 
given an opportunity to return to power in Kampuchea. Lately 
much has been made of the idea that certain “senior leaders” of 
the Khmer Rouge, including Pol Pot, must leave. But there is 
also a distinct possibility, as Sihanouk himself has indicated, 
that the Khmer Rouge might be permitted to retain a separate 
military organization. And in addition, Khieu Samphan, the 
head of the faction, would be allowed to participate in a coali- 
tion government. 

The U.S. must oppose these concessions. Khieu Sam- 
phan is as much an international outlaw as Pol Pot. If the 
Khmer Rouge is permitted to remain armed, it would con- 
stitute an enormous danger to Kampuchea. Given a chance, 
once the Vietnamese are gone, the men of the killing fields 
would undoubtedly seek full power again by whatever means | 
available. | 
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The U.S. must play an active role if such a tragedy is to 
be averted, It should not encourage or appear to sponsor any 
settlement that allows the Khmer Rouge to return to Phnom 
Penh as an organization inside a coalition. 

American policy under Carter and Reagan restored Wash- 
ington’s influence in Asia and established a relatively stable 
balance of power among the four major players in the Pacific: 
the U.S., China, Japan and the Soviet Union. If Gorbachev 
truly wishes to make the Soviet Union a participant in the re- 
gion’s “economic miracle,” as he has repeatedly said, he 
should accept that balance of power as well as the American 
naval presence, which is an important component of that 
stability. 

Much would still remain to be done, notably resolving the 
dispute between Japan and the Soviet Union over several 
small islands in the Kurile chain, what the Japanese call the 





Northern Territories, which have been controlled by the 
US.S.R. since World War II. The Soviets should also open 
their far east much more fully to foreign trade and visitors, and 
operate their own Pacific fleet in a way that does not raise con- 
cern over Soviet objectives. 

With one leader nearing the end of his historic era and the 
other encumbered by domestic problems, there is some uncer- 
tainty about the permanence of what Deng and Gorbachev de- 
cide. But in foreign policy, these two men still talk with the 
greatest authority. They have it in their power not only to end 
formally a long period of hostility but also to make an enormous 
contribution to peace. It may be too early to hail a new era in 
Asia. But the good news is that an event that would have caused 
waves of concern from New Delhi to Washington only a few 
years ago will unfold this year in Beijing with much more reason 
for hope than fear a 





WEST GERMANY 


Blitzkrieg by the Ultra-Right 





Protest votes give xenophobic extremists a strong showing 


eneath the picture of the smiling 

mayoral candidate, the three words 
set in large print boasted a confident 
message: BERLIN WANTS HIM. Smugly 
sure of a re-election triumph, Mayor 
Eberhard Diepgen and his Christian 
Democratic Union were ready to settle 
back down with their loyal coalition 
partner, the liberal Free Democrats, and 
get on with the business of governing 
West Berlin. So when the early returns 
began flashing on the electronic moni- 
tors in West Berlin’s city hall, ruling 
party politicians could only groan and 
| shake their heads in disbelief. Berlin, 





Political thunder: Schénhuber 





to reflect less a sudden shift in the elec- 
torate’s ideological complexion than a 
general dissatisfaction with the larger | 
parties. Chronic housing shortages, spi- 
raling rents, lightened health and pen- 
sion programs and a continuing influx 
of ethnic Germans and asylum-seeking 
refugees all conspired to deal the Chris- 
tian Democrats what Diepgen called a 
“devastating reversal.” 

Franz Schénhuber, 66, the burly na- 
tional chairman of the Republican Party, 
capitalized on that disillusionment. Dur- 
ing the campaign, he called for the repa- 
triation, in stages, of foreign workers, an 
obvious reference to the 120,000 Turks in 
West Berlin. He also urged tough mea- 
sures to stem the flow of asylum-seekers, 
proclaiming that a “multiracial society is 
a red flag to our party. We don’t want it.” 
On election night, Schénhuber exulted, 








it appeared, did not want Diepgen 
after all. 

But a greater shock was to come. 
The Republican Party, a tiny far-right 
grouping founded in 1983 and headed 
by a former SS officer, emerged with a 
surprising 7.5% of the vote. The show- 
ing not only secured the Republicans 
their first eleven seats in the 138-mem- 
ber city legislature but guaranteed the 
party two seats in the Bundestag, to be 
occupied after the national elec- 
tions in 1990. As for the cocky 
Christian Democrats, they trailed 
their own 1985 performance by al- 
most 9 percentage points, winding 
up with just 55 seats, the same 
number captured by their perenni- 
al rival, the Social Democratic 
Party. The Free Democrats fared 
so poorly that they failed to garner 
even a single seat, thus ending any 
hope of resurrecting the current 
coalition. 

The unexpected muscle of the 
extreme right set off alarm bells 
throughout West Germany, where 
the Nazi legacy continues to tor- 
ment the national psyche. Within 
hours of learning the ultra-rightists 
were to be seated in the legislature, 
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Police face angry anti-Republican demonstrators 


on the city hall, chanting “Nazis out!” 
and “Ban the fascists!” Over the next 
few days, the protests continued 

The near hysterical predictions of a 
resurgent right, however, did not quite 
fit the facts. Just as the far right made 


an unexpectedly strong showing, so did | 


the left. The Alternative List party im- 
proved on its 1985 result by more than 
a percentage point, taking 11.8% of the 
vote and 17 seats. The returns seemed 
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| did not take the setback lightly. 





| seek asylum for economic, rather than po- 
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“Today the Germans have shown again 
the need for a democratically purified 
patriotism.” 

In Bonn, Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
His 
Christian Democrats have lost ground 
in six of the last eight regional 
elections. “It is a clear warning signal to 
all of us,” he said. Kohl pledged to reas- 
sess policies dealing with refugees who 


, litical reasons, but warned that ex- 
* pulsion of foreign workers would 
jeopardize West Germany’s stand- 
ing abroad 
Diepgen, meanwhile, an- 
nounced plans to create 8,000 jobs 
and to build 30,000 new apartments 
by 1993, then set about seeking a 
new coalition partner. Diepgen 
floated the idea of a “Grand Coali- 
tion” that would wed the Christian 
Democrats and the Social Demo- 
crats. But the Social Democrats are 
romancing the Alternative List par- 
ty to see what kind of deal might be 
struck with the left. For the mo- 
ment, city dwellers had to live with 
the one outcome that no one had an- 
ticipated: an ungovernable West | 
Berlin. —By Jill Smolowe. | 








10,000 West Germans descended 


They chanted ° ‘Nazis out!” and “Ban the fascists!’ 
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BY CYRUS VANCE AND RICHARD C. HOLBROOKE 





fall goes well, the year’s most spectacular photo opportunity 

will present itself in May, when Mikhail Gorbachev and 

Deng Xiaoping meet in Beijing. But this will be much more 
than a photo-op. Such a summit would formally end an impor- 
tant advantage enjoyed by the U.S. since Richard Nixon visited 
China in 1972; Washington could talk to the leadership in both 
Beijing and Moscow, but there was no high-level dialogue be- 
tween the Soviets and the Chinese and virtually no significant 
contact at lower levels. 

Being able to speak to two sides while they cannot seriously talk 
to each other is a tremendous plus in diplomacy. At times some 
Washington officials sought to overplay “the China card,” but the 
Chinese had a keen sense of how far to let things go. In 1978 Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter established full diplo- 
matic relations between Washington and 
Beijing, putting the relationship on a per- 
manent, rather than personal, basis. 

The Nixon-Carter policies, ultimately 
endorsed by President Reagan, had at least 
three major consequences. First, the Chi- 
nese were drawn into constructive interac- 
tion with the other nations along the Pacif- 
ic Rim, thus ending a long period in which 
the Chinese were regarded as dangerously 
destabilizing. Second, America’s strategic 
position, widely assumed to be imperiled 
by the disastrous ending of its involvement 
in the Viet Nam War, was unexpectedly 
enhanced. Finally, the new relationship 
between China, the United States and Ja- 
pan dealt a diplomatic setback to the Sovi- 
et Union throughout the region. 

Nonetheless, the United States 
should not fear the ending of its monopoly of Big Three summit 
dialogue. Sino-American relations are now firmly based on mu- 
tual interests that go far beyond a common attitude toward Mos- 
cow. Gorbachev and Deng will not emerge from a summit ideo- 
logically reunified or recommitted to joint support of subversion. 
In the Third World, Marxism has lost its attractiveness as an 
ideology and an economic theory; men calling themselves Marx- 
ists openly discuss what they can learn from capitalist societies 
like South Korea. However, even as the socialist economies lib- 
eralize, the fundamental disagreements still exist between our 
democratic principles and the Communist system. 

Gorbachev and Deng have the ability to reduce tensions sig- 
nificantly in Asia. Two legacies of the past should be at the top of 
their agenda. In both cases the U.S. can play an important role. 
> The Korean peninsula. For 20 years, Moscow and Beijing 
have vied for the position of First Friend to North Korea—each 
trying to outdo the other in supporting its tyrannical leader, Kim 
Il Sung, 76. The result has been that North Korea has been un- 
der little or no pressure to moderate its attitude toward South 
Korea. Given Kim II Sung’s desire to unify Korea under his own 











Cyrus Vance served as U.S. Secretary of State from 1977 to 1980. 
Richard C. Holbrooke served as Assistant Secretary of State for 
East Asian and Pacific Affairs from 1977 to 1981. 





More Reason for Hope Than Fear 


Though the U.S. loses a diplomatic edge as the Soviets and Chinese grow closer, 
Washington still has much to gain from the new détente 














brutal leadership, progress may be impossible until he passes 
from the scene. But even Kim, a pure Stalinist, has shown a will- 
ingness to open more lines of communication with Seoul, and 
South Korean President Roh Tae Woo himself predicts a North- 
South summit soon. 

The less the Soviet Union and China are forced, by their ri- 
valry, to support Kim's outdated myths, the more rapidly both 
countries can develop valuable economic and political ties with 
South Korea. 
>» Kampuchea. This is the most critical area in which Deng 
and Gorbachev could make a contribution to peace. Since the 
Vietnamese invasion of Kampuchea a decade ago drove the 
Khmer Rouge into enclaves along the border with Thailand, 
the country has lived in a shadow world, no longer terrorized 
by Pol Pot and his gang of murderers but still under foreign oc- 

_ cupation, with fighting continuing 
E along the borders. 
Moscow and Beijing picked sides a 
b long time ago. The Soviets backed Hanoi 
s and the pro-Vietnamese faction in 
Phnom Penh, headed by Hun Sen, while 
China supported the Khmer Rouge. Pri- 
marily for cosmetic reasons, even the 
Chinese finally abandoned Pol Pot pub- 
> licly, while continuing to support his 
army. 

Frenetic diplomatic activity is now 
under way in at least half a dozen capi- 
tals. In the wings, waiting to play yet an- 
other dramatic scene on center stage, 
is Prince Sihanouk. Despite his mercurial 
behavior, Sihanouk continues to personi- 
fy his nation-state to his own people 
and the world. He is essential to any 
settlement. 

All this is encouraging, but a settlement in Kampuchea re- 
quires the support of both Moscow and Beijing. The original 
reasons for the Sino-Soviet rivalry in what was then termed 
Cambodia have been overtaken by post-1970 internal changes 
in the Soviet Union and China. If Moscow and Beijing agree to 
use their influence to force both sides to deal with Sihanouk, 
then a settlement becomes possible, given the great depen- 
dence of all Kampuchean factions on outsiders. 

But there is a great danger: the Khmer Rouge must not be 
given an opportunity to return to power in Kampuchea. Lately 
much has been made of the idea that certain “senior leaders” of 
the Khmer Rouge, including Pol Pot, must leave. But there is 
also a distinct possibility, as Sihanouk himself has indicated, 
that the Khmer Rouge might be permitted to retain a separate 
military organization. And in addition, Khieu Samphan, the 
head of the faction, would be allowed to participate in a coali- 
tion government. 

The U.S. must oppose these concessions. Khieu Sam- 
phan is as much an international outlaw as Pol Pot. If the 
Khmer Rouge is permitted to remain armed, it would con- 
stitute an enormous danger to Kampuchea. Given a chance, 
once the Vietnamese are gone, the men of the killing fields 
would undoubtedly seek full power again by whatever means 
available. 
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The U.S. must play an active role if such a tragedy is to 
be averted. It should not encourage or appear to sponsor any 
settlement that allows the Khmer Rouge to return to Phnom 
Penh as an organization inside a coalition. 

American policy under Carter and Reagan restored Wash- 
ington’s influence in Asia and established a relatively stable 
balance of power among the four major players in the Pacific: 
the US., China, Japan and the Soviet Union. If Gorbachev 
truly wishes to make the Soviet Union a participant in the re- 
gion’s “economic miracle,” as he has repeatedly said, he 
should accept that balance of power as well as the American 
naval presence, which is an important component of that 
stability. 

Much would still remain to be done, notably resolving the 
dispute between Japan and the Soviet Union over several 
small islands in the Kurile chain, what the Japanese call the 





WEST GERMANY 


Blitzkrieg by the Ultra-Right 


| operate their own Pacific fleet in a way that does not raise con- 





Northern Territories, which have been controlled by the 
U.S.S.R. since World War II. The Soviets should also open 
their far east much more fully to foreign trade and visitors, and 


cern over Soviet objectives. 

With one leader nearing the end of his historic era and the 
other encumbered by domestic problems, there is some uncer- 
tainty about the permanence of what Deng and Gorbachev de- 
cide. But in foreign policy, these two men still talk with the | 
greatest authority. They have it in their power not only to end 
formally a long period of hostility but also to make an enormous 
contribution to peace. It may be too early to hail a new era in 
Asia. But the good news is that an event that would have caused 
waves of concern from New Delhi to Washington only a few 
years ago will unfold this year in Beijing with much more reason 
for hope than fear a 


to reflect less a sudden shift in the elec- 
torate’s ideological complexion than a 
general dissatisfaction with the larger 








Protest votes give xenophobic extremists a strong showing 


Ge eneath the picture of the smiling 
mayoral candidate, the three words 
set in large print boasted a confident 
message: BERLIN WANTS HIM. Smugly 
sure of a re-election triumph, Mayor | 
Eberhard Diepgen and his Christian 
Democratic Union were ready to settle 
back down with their loyal coalition 
partner, the liberal Free Democrats, and 
get on with the business of governing 
West Berlin. So when the early returns 
began flashing on the electronic moni- 
tors in West Berlin’s city hall, ruling 








parties, Chronic housing shortages, spi- 
raling rents, tightened health and pen- 
sion programs and a continuing influx 
of ethnic Germans and asylum-seeking 
refugees all conspired to deal the Chris- 
tian Democrats what Diepgen called a 
“devastating reversal.” 

Franz Schénhuber, 66, the burly na- 
tional chairman of the Republican Party, 
capitalized on that disillusionment. Dur- 
ing the campaign, he called for the repa- 
triation, in stages, of foreign workers, an 
obvious reference to the 120,000 Turks in 
West Berlin. He also urged tough mea- 
sures to stem the flow of asylum-seekers, 
proclaiming that a “multiracial society is 











party politicians could only groan and 
shake their heads in disbelief. Berlin, 
it appeared, did not want Diepgen 
after all. 
But a greater shock was to come. 
The Republican Party, a tiny far-right 
grouping founded in 1983 and headed 
by a former SS officer, emerged with a 
surprising 7.5% of the vote. The show- 
ing not only secured the Republicans 
their first eleven seats in the 138-mem- 
ber city legislature but guaranteed the 
party two seats in the Bundestag, to be 
occupied after the national elec- 
tions in 1990. As for the cocky 
Christian Democrats, they trailed 
their own 1985 performance by al- 
most 9 percentage points, winding 
up with just 55 seats, the same 
number captured by their perenni- 
al rival, the Social Democratic 
Party. The Free Democrats fared 
so poorly that they failed to garner 
even a single seat, thus ending any 
hope of resurrecting the current 
coalition 

The unexpected muscle of the 
extreme right set off alarm bells 
throughout West Germany, where 
the Nazi legacy continues to tor- 
ment the national psyche. Within 
hours of learning the ultra-rightists 


Political thunder: Schénhuber 


on the city hall, chanting “Nazis out!” 
and “Ban the fascists!" Over the next 
few days, the protests continued 

The near hysterical predictions of a 
resurgent right, however, did not quite 
fit the facts. Just as the far right made 
an unexpectedly strong showing, so did 
the left. The Alternative List party im- 
proved on its 1985 result by more than 
a percentage point, taking 11.8% of the 
vote and 17 seats. The returns seemed 
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Police face angry anti-Republican demonstrators 





A Konnen keine 


a red flag to our party. We don’t want it.” 
On election night, Schénhuber exulted, 
“Today the Germans have shown again 
the need for a democratically purified 
patriotism.” 

In Bonn, Chancellor Helmut Kohl 
did not take the setback lightly. His 
Christian Democrats have lost ground 
in six of the last eight regional 
elections, “It is a clear warning signal to 
all of us,” he said. Kohl pledged to reas- 
sess policies dealing with refugees who 
seek asylum for economic, rather than po- 
_ litical reasons, but warned that ex- 
* pulsion of foreign workers would 

jeopardize West Germany’s stand- 
ing abroad 

Diepgen, meanwhile, an- 
nounced plans to create 8,000 jobs 
and to build 30,000 new apartments 
by 1993, then set about seeking a 
new coalition partner. Diepgen 
floated the idea of a “Grand Coali- 
tion” that would wed the Christian 
Democrats and the Social Demo- 
crats. But the Social Democrats are 
romancing the Alternative List par- 
ty to see what kind of deal might be 
struck with the left. For the mo- | 
ment, city dwellers had to live with 
the one outcome that no one had an- 
ticipated: an ungovernable West | 
Berlin —By Jill Smolowe. 











were to be seated in the legislature, 
10,000 West Germans descended 


They chanted “Nazis out!” and “Ban the fascists!’ 
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Reported by Clive Freeman/West Berlin 
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PARAGUAY 

















Dictator’s dream: the deposed President reviewing a military parade, a favorite pastime 


The Extinction of a Dinosaur 





vd esidents of sleepy Asuncién were 
startled when the crack of gunfire 
shattered a muggy summer night. Two 
dozen armored tanks rumbled down a res- 
idential street from the First Army Corps 
headquarters. For eight hours, the sounds 
of battle transformed several normally 
tranquil neighborhoods into war zones. 
As mutinous soldiers traded rounds with 
loyal government troops, bullets rico- 
cheted wildly, felling more than 100 sol- 
diers, pockmarking buildings and flatten- 
ing tires of parked cars. 

Shortly before dawn, the rebellion 
achieved its goal: the ouster of General 
Alfredo Stroessner, 76. As Stroessner was 
held unharmed under house arrest at an 
army residence, his longtime second-in- 
command and chief of the First Corps, 
General Andrés Rodriguez, made a radio 
address. “I communicate to you that Gen- 
eral Stroessner has surrendered and finds 
himself in perfect health, deprived of lib- 
erty.” Rodriguez soon took the oath as 
provisional President. 

The revolt abruptly ended the 34-year 
rule of Stroessner, an autocrat who had 
shown every promise of realizing the 
dream of all dictators: to die in bed, hold- 
ing power to the end. There had been only 
the slightest intimations that Stroessner’s 
days were numbered. Despite close per- 
sonal ties between the two generals 
(Rodriguez’s daughter is married to 
Stroessner’s son), Rodriguez had quietly 
sided with a faction within the ruling Col- 
orado Party that favors limited democrat- 
ic reforms. As a result, Stroessner report- 
edly was on the verge of moving 
Rodriguez to a purely ceremonial posi- 











A surprise coup topples Stroessner after a 34-year rule 


tion. Rodriguez, who has headed the larg- 
est of Paraguay’s three army corps since 
1961, did not give him the opportunity. 
Stroessner’s health and a brewing struggle 
over his successor may also have triggered 
the coup: the seemingly indestructible 
dictator underwent prostate surgery five 
months ago and has since shown signs of 
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deterioration. 

Washington officials responded to the 
news of Stroessner’s political demise with 
little optimism. Despite some appealing 
rhetoric, few believe Rodriguez will insti- 
tute democratic reform. “Most likely, it’s 
going to be more of the same,” said a se- 
nior military analyst. The anti-Commu- 
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The new leader: General Andrés Rodriguez 





Democratization or more of the same? 
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nist Stroessner has long been one of 
Washington’s staunchest backers. But his 
dismal record on human rights compelled 
successive U.S. Administrations to de- 
nounce Stroessner as a dictator. 

A dinosaur among despots, Stroessner 
ruled with absolute authority longer than 
any other leader in the Western hemisphere 
and was second only to North Korea’s Kim 
I] Sung as the world’s most durable dictator. 
After sweeping to power in a military coup 
in 1954, Stroessner nominated himself Pres- 
ident, then engineered his pro forma re- 
election seven times. Despite sporadic chal- 
lenges to his rule, the patriarch faced no 
serious opposition. Unlike many countries 
in the Americas, landlocked Paraguay has 
no tradition of democracy. 


ver the past decade, as military dic- 

tatorships toppled throughout Latin 
America, Stroessner kept the army’s loy- 
alty by cutting it in on contraband, kick- 
backs and theft. A state of siege, regularly 
renewed and lifted only two years ago, 
empowered police to arrest thousands of 
opponents. Early in Stroessner’s regime, 
critics were routinely branded as Commu- 
nist subversives, often tortured and killed; 
in later years, foes were jailed or exiled. 

Still, most Paraguayans did not clam- 
or for Stroessner’s fall. In the 50 years pre- 
ceding his ascent to power, the country 
endured civil wars, coups and more than 
30 shaky presidencies. If curtailment of 
fundamental freedoms was the price for 
political and economic stability, most citi- 
zens were willing to buy into the Faustian 
bargain. During most of Stroessner’s rule, 
Paraguay maintained a rate of economic 
growth unusual for Latin America. 

Paraguay’s future course is far from 
certain. In the hours after the coup, citi- 
zens ventured into the streets, scarcely 
able to believe Stroessner’s demise and 
encouraged by Rodriguez's rhetoric 
pledging “the initiation of democratiza- 
tion.” But while Rodriguez is popular with 
his troops, his lengthy association with 
Stroessner casts doubt on his claims. His 
style of high living is attributed to heavy 
involvement in Paraguay’s large-scale 
smuggling and drug trade. Asa US. intel- 
ligence analyst put it, “He’s been a 30- 
year intimate of the old man. He’s not go- 
ing to reinvent the wheel.” 

On Sunday Stroessner, who provided 
asylum for some of the most reviled figures 
in modern times, such as Nazi death-camp 
doctor Josef Mengele and Nicaraguan dic- 
tator Anastasio Somoza Debayle, flew to 
Brazil, whose government had agreed to 
accept him. Meanwhile, Paraguayan For- 
eign Minister Luis Maria Argana an- 
nounced that elections for president and 
congress would be held within three 
months. — By Jill Smolowe. 
Reported by Laura Lépez and Elizabeth 
Love/Asuncién 
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The-all-ne 


It's finally here. A vehicle that offers exceptional 
versatility and family room without compromis- 
ing luxury, style, and performance: the all-new 
1989 Mazda MPV. 

The seven-passenger 
room of awagon. All & 
that space adds up to 
plenty of room for the 
kids, which means 

a lot more peace 

and quiet for you. 





PCr 7a 


MPV features available seating for up to seven 
adults. Plus ingenious seatbacks that recline 
for comfort, or fold forward to create additional 
room for Cargo. And creature comforts abound 
in a tastefully appointed interior that 
is Clearly dedicated to luxury 
and convenience. 
The versatility of a van. 
Exercise your options 
with MPV. You'll find 
=" 9enerous dimensions 





for cargo from luggage to lumber. The middle 
bench seat is simple to remove when you need 
even more cargo capacity. And the rear side 
door is easily handled—it swings out rather than 
Sliding for opening and closing without a struggle. 
The performance of a Mazda. The MPV also 
brings sporty performance into the world of 
family transportation. Available 3.0-litre electron- 
ically fuel-injected V6 engine makes short work 
of interstate-merging or hill-climbing. And the 
available towing package’ lets you harness that 


power for any number of uses. Additionally, MPV 
performance is backed by the comprehensive 
Mazda “bumper-to-bumper” warranty” for 

36 months or 50,000 miles—the best in its class. 
Features: Standard: Power-assisted rack and 
pinion steering » Power-assisted ventilated 
front disc brakes « AM/FM stereo cassette deck 
* 36-month/50,000-mile “bumper-to-bumper” 
warranty. Available: Electronically fuel-injected 
3.0-litre V6 engine « 15-inch aluminum alloy 
wheels « Bronze tinted privacy glass. ° 














Family tr 


rtation 


without the traditional limitations. 


That's The Mazda Way. 





With Mazda performance as part of the 
package, you've got a whole new outlook on 
family transportation. But outstanding per- 
formance is only part of the picture, because 
the Mazda MPV also gives you a wide variety 
of options for seating: and Cargo — 





Seven-passenger seating options: 1. Middle and rear seat- 
backs folded down for sleeping. 2. Middle seat removed. 
3. Rear seatback folded down for extra Cargo storage. 


Up front, the Mazda MPV features ortho- 
pedically contoured, reclining bucket seats 
that leave room for a walk space between 
them. In the standard five-passenger interior, 
you'll find an easily removable three-passen- 
ger bench seat in the middle, with plenty of 
cargo storage still available behind. The avail- 
able seven-passenger arrangement has a 
removable two-passenger Seat in the middle 
and adds a three-passenger rear seat. The 
middle and rear seatbacks fold down to create 
a spacious bed, and the rear seat also folds 
forward to increase cargo carrying capacity. 

For more information call 800-424-0202, 
ext. 702. And discover the all-new 1989 Mazda 
MPV. Its combination of room, style, versatility 
and fun-to-drive performance may certainly 
be uncommon in any other family carrier. But 


it’s just what you'd maZzDa 
~ 


expect in a Mazda. 


The Mazda MPV. Family transportation. The Mazda Way. 


¢ Mazda dealer for towing and limited ailabiltty 0 


vehicles with specific ary. © 2 


8 Motor of America, 





BRITAIN 


Hard Cases, 
Strong Cure 


Lawyers and doctors face of 
sweeping new reforms 


ever let it be said that Margaret 

Thatcher lacks courage. After confi- 
dently taking on the miners, the press and 
the teachers, the Prime Minister has an- 
nounced plans to reform two of the coun- 
try’s most prestigious professions, medi- 
cine and law, Her proposals, the 
most sweeping in decades, prove 
that Thatcher has lost none of her 
zeal for leading Britain toward a 
more open, free-market economy 

The most controversial changes 
involve the National Health Service, 
the state-financed system that em- 
ploys about | million workers and 
treats 30 million patients a year 
Thatcher's plan, which must still be 
approved by Parliament, allows the 
best-managed of the nation’s 2.000 
state-run hospitals to form self-gov- 
erning trusts that can hire outside 
staff, pay higher wages to doctors 
and negotiate salaries for nursing 
personnel. The plan encourage doc- 
tors to shop around for the best 
prices on hospital services, and per- 
mits them to refer patients to hospi- 
tals outside their district 

Neil Kinnock, the Labor Party 
leader, pounced on the government, 
accusing the Tories of “putting cash 
before care” and “profits before pa- 
tients.” Labor health spokesman 
Robin Cook said the proposal 
would “put bureaucrats in the driv- 
ing seat at the expense of doctors 
and patients,” and denounced it as a 
“prescription for a health service run by 
accountants.” 

Those charges struck a chord among 
middle-and lower-income Britons. who 
fear a future of progressively better ser- 
vices for an increasingly wealthy few. The 
issue goes to the heart of Britain's free- 
health-care system and moves the country 
toward medical treatment based largely 
on the patient's ability to pay. Says Paul 
Swain, a London hospital consultant: “A 
majority of people really like the NHS no 
matter how much they grumble about it.” 

While the British Medical Associa- 
tion and the Royal College of Nursing 
opposed the plan, other health profes- 
sionals reserved final judgment. Otto 
Chan, a junior doctor at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, is concerned that the emphasis 
on efficiency will hurt the elderly and 
the poor most, since they often require 
expensive drugs or repeated office visits 


World 


Says Chan: “The profit-making system is 
biased in favor of young patients.” 

The Conservatives are finding it 
much easier to rally popular vocal sup- 
port for deregulation of the legal profes- 
sion. Thatcher's plan calls for abolishing 
the traditional division between solici- 
tors, who deal directly with the public, 
and barristers, who must be “instructed” 
by solicitors before taking on a case and 
who have a virtual monopoly on pre- 
senting cases in high court. Under the 
government's proposal, any lawyer 


would be free to present cases in court 
after obtaining a “certificate of compe- 
Many consumer-interest groups 


tence.” 





A solicitor and a barrister leaving court in London 


Abolishing traditional divisions in the legal system 


and solicitors cheered the plan, while 
barristers promised to fight it 

In an effort to further broaden access to 
legal advice, the government also proposed 
allowing lawyers to accept civil cases on a 
no-win, no-fee contingency basis, taking 
their payment out of their client's award. To 
prevent an explosion of litigation, the gov- 
ernment wants to strictly limit the maxi- 
mum lawyers can collect on contingency 

The Thatcher government, showing 
its determination to push ahead with the 
medical-service reforms, will issue eight 
working papers in the next two weeks 
The resulting legislation will be submitted 
to Parliament, where its chances of pass- 
ing are considered good. As for the legal 
reforms, a bill is expected to be ready by 
this fall. Despite the barristers’ all-out 
campaign to block the changes, there is a 
widespread feeling that their monopoly is 
nearing its end By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Anne Constable/London 
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ISRAEL 


Shamir Molds a 
Peace Plan | 


But he offers no real conces- 
sions to Palestinians 
rime Minister Yitzhak Shamir has an 


e image problem. Ever since Palestine 
Liberation Organization chairman Yasser 
Arafat enticed the US. into a dialogue in 
December, Israel has been on the diplo- 
matic defensive. With Shamir scheduled to 
visit Washington in March, he is eager to 
counter with some move of his own, and he 
has been signaling that he will arrive with 
an imaginative peace plan in his hip pock- 
et. Meantime, he has been raising expecta- 
tions by doling out hints about his forth- 
coming initiative 

Last week Shamir said that the Israeli 
army would withdraw from “several urban 4 
centers” in the occupied West Bank and 
Gaza Strip once the 1.7 million Palestin- 
ians living there accepted limited autono- 
my. Then, Shamir said, Israel would pur- 
sue direct negotiations with Arab states 
and elected Palestinian “representatives.” 

Shamir’s sneak preview, however, of- 
fered nothing really new. Palestinian au- 
tonomy and negotiations on a final settle- 
ment five years later are ideas drawn from 
the 1978 Camp David accords, and Arab 
leaders, except Egyptian President Hosni 
Mubarak, have adamantly rejected them 
all along. Nor are any leaders suddenly 
likely to embrace such a peace plan, espe- 
cially now that the P.L.O. has launched its 
own diplomatic initiative 

Last month Shamir suggested for the 
first time that the United Nations could 
play a strictly limited role in launching 
peace negotiations. All these hints appear 
designed to achieve two things: pre-empt 
any peace proposals from the Bush Ad- 
ministration that might entail U.S. pres- 
sure on Israel—though there is no sign that 
any proposals are being seriously consid- 
ered—and lob responsibility for rejecting 
peace talks back into the Palestinian court 

So far, Shamir has given no sign he is 
willing to make real concessions to the Pal- 
estinians. He is strongly against any sub- 
Stantive international role in Middle East 
talks as well as any dealings with the P.L.O 
Most important of all, Shamir absolutely 
opposes giving up control of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip. 

The Prime Minister's belated attach- 
ment to Camp David is particularly curious 
since he originally denounced the accord as 
a sellout to the Arabs and abstained when it 
was approved by the Knesset. Moreover. 
pushing provisions that Palestinian leaders 
are sure to reject puts him all the more out of 
step as he unfurls his peace initiative = 
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On Dzerzhinsky Square: the headquarters of the Kremlin's spy machine 





Aleksei Valetov, assistant to the chief of investigations, reviews 
cases of Communist Party officials purged by Stalin. Some have 
already been rehabilitated, including executed Politburo members 


Professor Alexander Ignatyev lectures young officers on the 
fine points of Soviet law at a training academy 


SOVIET UNION 


Inside 
The KGB 


A rare glimpse into the workings of 
the Soviet secret police 


No branch of the Soviet government has been so 
secretive as the Komitet Gosu- 
darstvennoi Bezopasnosti (Committee for State 
Security), better known as the KGB. The world’s 
largest spy and state-security machine, the KGB 
employs more than 500,000 people, including 
thousands of agents abroad. The agency has long 
been the stuff of shadowy legend, its name synony- 
mous with terror and its doors shut tightly to the public 

Now they have been opened a crack, as attested by the 
photos on these pages, obtained by TIME. In a remarkable 
display of glasnost, the Moscow newspaper Nedelya last 
week published the pictures in a three-page report that gave 
many Soviet citizens their first look inside the forbidding 
KGB building on Moscow's Dzerzhinsky Square. Nedelya 
Editor in Chief Vitali Syrokomsky and photographer Viktor 
Akhlomov toured the KGB's headquarters, a KGB officers’ 
academy and the notorious Lefortovo prison, where Natan 
Sharansky, Alexander Solzhenitsyn and many lesser-known 
dissidents have been detained. What Syrokomsky and Akh- 
lomov saw, of course, was carefully screened; they were not 
allowed into the KGB communications center, laboratories 
and interrogation And conspicuously absent from 
Nedelya’s pages was any insight into Vladimir Kryuchkov, 
the new chief of the KGB e 


and so dreaded 


rooms. 
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In a scene evoking the terror long associated with the KGB, 
guards lead a prisoner down a shadowy corridor to his cell at 
Moscow's Lefortovo prison 


Preserved at headquarters is the desk of Felix Dzerzhinsky, who 
became the father of the KGB in 1917 when he set up the 
Vecheka to fight the enemies of the Bolshevik Revolution 


Captain Boris Chelnokov, below left, operates the switchboard 
at the communications center. The department is so secret that 
Nedelya was barred access and had to rely on this official photo 


Captain Alexander Bogdanov, shown below in a KGB laboratory, 
conducts forensic tests on evidence for a criminal case 
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SOVIET UNION 
Bringing Home 
The Borscht 


Convinced that members of 
the U.S. Congress are over- 
paid at $89,500 a year? Irate 
that their salaries may go up 
to $135,000? Then Mikhail 
Gorbachev may be your idea 
of the perfect public servant 
For the first time, the Soviet 
leader's pay has been re- 
vealed: according to Vitali 
Korotich, editor of the weekly 
Ogonyok, Gorbachev receives 





| Heading for 
The Exit 


Shortly after suffering a stroke 
three weeks ago, South African 
State President P.W. Botha 
gave every indication he would 
soon resume power. But last 
week Botha, 73, who was part- 
ly paralyzed by his illness, sur- 
prised even his closest col- 
leagues by abruptly resigning 
as leader of the ruling National 
Party. He stays on, however, as 
President until elections, ex- 
pected by summer 

A caucus quickly elected 
Frederik W. de Klerk, 52, to 
replace Botha. Party leader of 
the populous Transvaal prov- 
ince and Education Minister in 
Botha’s Cabinet, De Klerk has 
been heir apparent for the past 
seven years. He is a conserva- 
tive and an apartheid advo- 
cate, a younger, more articu- 
late version of P.W. Botha and, 
like him, happy with a glacial 
pace of “reform” that nonethe- 
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World Notes 





Wage earners: Bush does well, but Gorby’s got no gripe 


1,500 rubles a 
$30,000 a year 
On the other hand, Gorba- 
chev makes about seven times 
the average Soviet wage 
(George Bush, at $200,000, 
makes ten times the average 
annual American income.) 
And don’t forget the perks: a 
limousine, a Moscow apart- 
ment, a dacha, hand-delivered 
groceries. Korotich also dis- 
closed that Gorbachev donat- 
ed $600,000 in foreign royalties 
from his book . Perestroika, to 
the Communist Party. Are you 
listening, Jim Wright? a 


month, or 


less maintains minority white 
control 

De Klerk is now the clear 
favorite to assume the job of 
State President when Botha 
steps down after leading the 
party to victory at the polls 
Because splitting the duties of 
the two offices holds the poten- 
tial for conflict, Botha’s move 
increased speculation that he 
will call for elections sooner 


rather than later a 





| South Africa's heir apparent 
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THE PHILIPPINES 


APlea to 
Go Home 


The 6 a.m. phone call roused 
Philippine Vice President Sal- 
vador Laurel from his sleep. It 
was a sobbing Imelda Marcos 
on the line with an urgent ap- 


| peal from the hospital bedside 

| of her husband, exiled former 
| President Ferdinand Marcos 

| “The doctor told him he hasn't 


much time to live,” she said to 
Laurel, pleading for permis- 
sion for Marcos to return home 
so that he can die in his native 
land. After flying to Honolulu, 
where the Marcoses have lived 
since fleeing Manila in 1986, 
Laurel visited the ailing ex- 





Tightening 
Their Belts 


“Our only sin was that of try- 
ing to give the Nicaraguan 
people all that they deserve, at 
the same time we were fighting 
a war against US. aggression.” 
With those words of justifica- 
tion for Nicaragua's shattered 
economy, President Daniel 
Ortega last week imposed a 
drastic austerity program that 
will slash the national budget 
by almost half and lay off near- 
ly 35,000 public employees, in- 
cluding 10,000 army personnel 
and 13,000 members of the se- 
curity police. The measures are 
aimed at stimulating produc- 
tion, almost at a standstill, and 
exports, which have been cut 





Austerity program: soldiers will be among the newly unemployed 





President and agreed that he 
appeared to be hovering near 
death 

But President Corazon 
Aquino, who has steadfastly 
refused to allow Marcos back 
into the country, did not budge 
Despite Laurel's bleak assess- 
ment of Marcos, who is ailing 
with congestive heart failure, 
pneumonia and bronchial asth- 
ma, Aquino said, “I don’t think 
he’s dying.” Aquino may have 
nothing to fear if Marcos re- 
turns home, but some believe 
Imelda might use the occasion 
to rally opposition to Aquino’s 
rule. “Let's not kid ourselves for 
a moment,” wrote columnist 
Maximo Soliven in the pro- 
Aquino Philippine Star. “She's 
raring for a comeback.” a 


nearly in half by the war. The 
program also targets Nicara- 
gua’s towering rate of inflation, 
which reached an almost un- 
imaginable 22,000% last year 
Washington greeted the 
news as the inevitable result 
of Managua’s social and mili- 
tary policies, but hinted it 
might be willing to negotiate 
with Ortega at a future date 
Opposition leaders, for their 
part, were disappointed by 
the government's failure to 
address political issues that 
would guarantee democratic 
reforms. The Sandinistas, In- 
sisting that their adoption of 
traditional economics implied 
no shift from revolutionary 
politics, are betting that their 
harsh measures can bring 
long-term economic viability 
to their regime 
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“Just another brake job? 
Not to the guy who owns this car. 
Noite to me, either’ 


“You learn real fast ina GM dealership, behind every 
brake job there's a person. Someone who depends 
on these wheels to get around town, go on vacations, 
take the kids to school. And that person brought their 
car to this dealership because they wanted these 
brakes done right. With genuine GM parts. The kind 
this General Motors car was designed to use. 

‘Just another brake job? There's no such thing in 


my book.” btyde- Mi Minzoon . 


Stephen Thompson 
Mr. Goodwrench Service Technician 
Sycamore Chevrolet, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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Talk to Mr. Goodwrench and you learn very quickly, 
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car, you've got the freedom to go anywhere, anytime. 
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man who knows it best...Mr Goodwrench. Oo 


"Wr. Goeduurevoh, 


It’s not just a car...it’s your freedom. 
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Pocketful of Stars 


Michael Ovitz and his cadre of agents are Hollywood's new power brokers 


BY JANICE CASTRO 


n Hollywood, they say, any bureau- 

crat can give the thumbs-down to a 

film proposal, but the ones with real 

clout are those who can flash a 
thumbs-up and make it happen. That 
power used to be the exclusive preserve of 
the studio moguls. Not anymore. While 
studios still control the financing, today 
the man with the golden thumb is Mi- 
chael Ovitz, an agent and martial-arts 
buff who works in quiet but irresistible 
ways. Nearly everyone in show business 
agrees that Ovitz, 42, president of Cre- 
ative Artists Agency, is probably the most 
powerful figure in Hollywood. Some think 
he may be a bit foo powerful 

Michael who? Most people outside 
Hollywood would not recognize his name, 
but that’s the way he likes it. The Ovitz 
team’s credo: Don't talk about us, talk 
about our clients. The 675 names on the 
agency’s roster include actors ranging 
from Paul Newman to Bette Midler, di- 
rectors from Ron Howard to Martin Scor- 
sese and musicians from Michael Jackson 
to Madonna. While CAA’s chief rivals 
International Creative Management and 
William Morris—may boast longer lists of 
stars, the 14-year-old CAA has snatched 
most of the brightest lights in the business 
Says longtime agent Irving (“Swifty”) La- 
zar, 81: “There hasn't been a phenome- 
non such as CAA since 1947, when Lew 
Wasserman and MCA dominated Holly- 
wood. Comparing CAA to its strongest 
competition is like comparing Tiffany’s to 
the A&P.” 

Contrary to the unbuttoned, indulgent 
style at many agencies, CAA operates 
with the crisp, well-coordinated team- 
work of a Japanese high-tech firm. What 
adds to the agency’s mystique is that Ovitz 
is extremely press shy. In the first extend- 
ed interview he has ever given, he de 
scribed his agency’s unusual philosophy 
to TIME correspondent Elaine Dutka 
“Some companies believe that internal 
competition helps the bottom line, but I'm 
not of that school. We try to take the pa- 
ternal approach of the Japanese, who take 
care of their own, and temper that with 
Western creativity and ingenuity 

Ovitz, who shares power with CAA 
co-founders Ron Meyer, 44, and Bill Ha- 
ber, 46, has shown an uncanny touch for 
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putting stories and stars together. The 
agency had a hand in assembling the ele- 
ments of four current box-office hits: Rain 
Man, Mississippi Burning, Twins and 
Scrooged. Among its TV successes are 
Golden Girls and Beauty and the Beast 
Says Barry Diller, chief executive of Fox 
Inc.: “CAA lot of good 
people, and is very aggressive in how 
they link them to each other. It’s all 


represents a 





about selling, and they're very good at it.” 

Hollywood’s superagents have risen 
in power partly because takeovers and 
mergers have undermined the traditional 
influence of the major studios. Today very 
few actors and directors sign exclusive 
contracts with studios. Result: agents, 
who collect 10% of every dollar their cli- 
ents earn, have become far more influen- 
tial as matchmakers. Instead of merely 





The agency boss, flanked by co-founders Ron Meyer and 
Bill Haber, at the site of CAA's new offices in Beverly Hills 
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peddling artists, they now help create cus- 
tom-made projects for their stars 

Clients appreciate the fact that Ovitz 
not only pampers them but also teaches 
them to become more self-sufficient. Says 
actress Sally Field, a CAA client: “We 
used to be totally helpless, talking about 
what lessons to take or how thin we'd got 
our thighs while we waited for the phone 
to ring. Michael encouraged me to pick up 
the phone and develop my own projects 
He told me, ‘Be your own studio.” ” 

Since stories are the indispensable 
raw material of show business, CAA has 
built a development department that gen- 
erates ideas for its clients. Ovitz has culti- 
vated close ties with Manhattan gliterary 
agent Morton Janklow, who represents 
such best-selling authors as Judith 
Krantz, Danielle Steel and Jackie Collins 
That collaboration has produced some 
100 hours of network mini-series. Now 
Ovitz hopes to work an even richer liter- 
ary vein. In December Janklow an- 








nounced a surprise merger with longtime 
ICM literary agent Lynn Nesbit, whose 
clients include Tom Wolfe, Ann Beattie 
and Michael Crichton. According to 
sources close to the negotiations, the pub- 
lishing coup was arranged by the invisible 
hand of Michael Ovitz 

The boyish 5-ft. 9-in. dynamo with 
the gap-toothed grin was reared in a 
$9,000 tract house in the San Fernando 
Valley. He originally wanted to become a 
doctor, but show business kept catching 
his eye. Sally Field, a classmate at Bir- 
mingham High School in Van Nuys, re- 
members him standing quietly in the back 
of the room, watching her drama-class 
rehearsals 

While a premed student at UCLA, 
Ovitz worked part time at Universal Stu- 
dios. After graduating in 1968, he landed 
a job in the mail room at the William 
Morris agency. Within a year, he was pro- 
moted to agent. Six years later, he and 
four other young colleagues quit to form 


BLOCKBUSTERS 
BRISTLING WITH CAA TALENT 


Rain Man 

For this profitable 
package of three 
CAA clients, Ovitz 
showed the script 
first to Dustin 
Hoffman. Once he 
signed on, Tom 
Cruise agreed to 
play his brother 
Director Barry 
Levinson (Good 
Morning, Vietnam) 
made three 





Mississippi 
Burning 


In this casting 
collaboration, the 
Orion studio 
brought the script 
and director Alan 
Parker to Ovitz, 
who signed up 
clients Gene 
Hackman and 
Willem Dafoe 
Now CAA handles 
Parker too. 


BDANING 
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A SAMPLER OF CLIENTS 


ACTORS: Robert Redford, Barbra Streisand, 
Sylvester Stallone, Sean Connery, Robert De 
Niro, Jessica Lange, Bill Murray, Robin 
Williams, Jane Fonda, Danny DeVito, Goldie 
Hawn. DIRECTORS: Sidney Lumet, Oliver 
Stone, Richard Donner, Rob Reiner, John 
Hughes. MUSICIANS: Eric Clapton, Tina 
Turner, Neil Diamond, Prince, Philip Glass 
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CAA with only a $21,000 bank loan. Says 
Ovitz: “Of course I was scared. I was bare- 
ly 27 at the time. We didn’t take a pay- 
check for almost two years. Our wives 
took turns serving as secretaries. In the 
early years, I couldn’t get a good table at a 
restaurant, I felt like an extra on a set.” 

The days of making do are long gone 
In the fall CAA will move into a new 
65,000-sq.-ft. headquarters building in 
Beverly Hills designed by architect I.M 
Pei. Ovitz, who lives in tony Brentwood 
with his wife Judy and their three chil- 
dren, often attends Los Angeles Lakers 
games, where he can keep an eye on one 
of his newest clients, star guard Magic 
Johnson. Every morning at dawn, he 
practices aikido, a Japanese form of self- 
defense that turns the attacker’s momen- 
tum against him. Says he: “We're painted 
as aggressive, which is true to a point, but 
everything is balanced.” 

Ovitz, who reputedly earns more than 
$3 million a year, rewards his 65 gung-ho 
agents with outsize salaries and a share of 
the agency profits. In exchange, he de- 
mands loyalty and discipline. CAA even 
has an unspoken dress code. Says Ovitz 
“When we hire agents, we spend most of 
the time examining how they'd fit in. We 
agonize over our personnel.” 

Critics say the agency’s clout has be- 
come excessive. Says a top studio execu 
tive: “CAA packages are a prefab, take-it- 
or-leave-it way of making movies. Some 
pictures get made that maybe shouldn't 
be made.” Ovitz has had his share of 
feuds, most notably with David Pultnam, 
who lost his job as chairman of Columbia 
Pictures last year after alienating much of 
the Hollywood establishment. Insiders 
say the abrasive Puttnam’s most expen- 
sive gaffe may have been his brusque 
treatment of Ovitz and CAA client Bill 
Murray. Recalling a spat with Ovitz 
agent Bernie Brillstein explains, “I didn’t 
pander [to Ovitz], which was probably the 
source of our fallout.” 

In his own defense, Ovitz insists that 
his private feelings do not interfere with 
business. Says he: “We may be in a per- 
sonal dispute with someone, but if they 
have a project that’s right for one of our 
clients, it will be analyzed on the merits 
Anyone who says any different is kidding 
himself.” 

Some of his colleagues think Ovitz 
may be getting restless. Says a friend 
“CAA is just a bridge he is building 
so that he can take over Columbia 
Pictures. MGM/UA or MCA. Michael 
would like to end up as the Lew Wasser- 
man of his day.”’ History records that 
Wasserman, who has headed MCA since 
its 1940s heyday, was known around Hol- 
lywood first as “the Octopus” and later as 
“the Statesman.” Most film aficionados 
would say Ovitz has already earned the 
first tithe and is working on the 
second Reported by Elaine Dutka/ 


Los Angeles and Janice C. Simpson/New York 
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Tiptoe Through the Tensions 





Bush and Takeshita try to start out on the right foot 


44§ f they don’t hit it off, we're all in the 

soup,” warned Yasuhiro Nakasone, 
Japan’s former Prime Minister, as his suc- 
cessor prepared to meet President Bush 
last week. But there was little cause for 
worry. When Noboru Takeshita became 
the first foreign leader to hold a face-to- 
face meeting with the new President, the 
24-hour session was as mild as Washing- 
ton’s 60° F February weather. Gone were 
the threats of a trade war. Absent too was 
much of the anger that provided a harsh 
| overtone for recent U.S.-Japanese sum- 
mits. In their place was the hope, albeit 
still as fragile as a cherry blossom, for an 
era of growing harmony between the two 
countries that together represent almost 
half the non-Communist world’s econom- 
ic output. 

Yet unlike the meetings between Na- 
kasone and Ronald Reagan, who called 
each other Ron and Yasu, the Bush-Ta- 
keshita encounter produced few signs of 
rapport that could help defuse a new out- 
break of tensions. The two appeared stiff 
and uncomfortable as they stood side by 
side in the White House Rose Garden af- 
ter a lackluster working lunch with senior 
advisers. Said Bush, who will return the 
visit later this month when he attends the 
state funeral for Emperor Hirohito: “Sim- 
ply put, we respect one another. We need 
one another.” Replied Takeshita: “In 
your words, the new breeze is blowing, 
Mr. President.” 

The ritual rhetoric could not paper 
over the underlying problems in the rela- 
tionship between the two allies. Chief 
among them is Japan’s stubborn trade 
surplus with the U.S., which now seems 
stuck at more than $50. billion a year. Af- 
ter shrinking during much of 1988, the 
trade gap widened significantly last No- 
vember, leading some economists to con- 
clude that the improvement has at least 
temporarily stalled. The trade gap has de- 
fied such remedies as the dollar’s steep 

two-year decline, which was 
expected to slow Japanese ex~- 
ports to the U.S, by making 
them more expensive. One 
reason for the lack of success is 
the still considerable U.S. bud- 
get deficit (fiscal 1988 total: 
$155 billion), which overstimu- 
lates the American economy 
and its demand for Japanese 
products. 

Nonetheless, Japan has 
made solid progress in over- 
hauling its economy to help 
ease the trade imbalance. The 
country is phasing out protec- 
tionist quotas on U.S. beef and 
citrus products, for example, 








and has opened its construction market to 
foreign bidders. Japan imported 48% 
more U.S.-made computers and office 
equipment in 1988 than in the previous 
year, and 55% more semiconductors and 
telecommunications equipment. “A mas- 
sive structural change has taken place in 
the Japanese economy,” says economist 
Noriko Hama of the Mitsubishi Research 
Institute. “We are much more import-ori- 
ented than we were a couple of years ago.” 

While Takeshita’s popularity at home 





Ritual rhetoric: the leaders swap niceties 


has been weakened by the adoption of a 
3% consumption tax that he championed 
and a stock scandal that forced the resig- 
nation of three Cabinet members, he has 
been successful in expanding Japan's role 
as a global philanthropist. Among the 
signs: a planned 7.8% increase in Japan’s 
foreign-aid budget. The growth will lift 
Japanese overseas assistance to $9.6 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1989, and should propel Ja- 
pan past the U.S. as the world’s top donor. 

Tokyo has also unveiled a 5.9% rise in 
defense spending, which boosts Japan's 
military budget to $31 billion. The gain 
failed to satisfy Secretary of Defense- 
designate John Tower, who denounced 
Japan’s constitutional limit on military 
power as a “lousy idea” last month during 
Senate confirmation hearings. But the in- 
crease demonstrated Japan’s sensitivity to 
US. critics who want Tokyo to shoulder 
more of its defense burden. 

The two nations remain deeply split 
over ways to handle the mounting crisis 
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in Third World debt, which now totals 
$1.2 trillion. While Japan would like to 
see a bigger role for the International 
Monetary Fund in reducing the debt bur- | 
den, the U.S. fears that approach would 
simply funnel public funds into bailing 
out private banks. Washing- 
ton, in contrast, thinks the IMF 
should take a harder line in 
collecting the 10Us that it has 
already 

extended. 

At week’s end the debt cri- 
sis perplexed senior finance 
officials of the seven major 
industrial countries, or 
G-7 group (Britain, Canada, 
France, Italy, Japan, the U.S. 
and West Germany), at a sum- 
mit meeting in Washington. 
Treasury Secretary Nicholas 
Brady, who asked for the meet- 
ing, billed it as merely an op- 
portunity for the participants 
to get acquainted with the Ad- 
ministration and the new Jap- 
anese Finance Minister, Tat- 
suo Murayama. But for the 
first time the US. conceded 
that a debt-reduction plan 
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pushed more than three years in 1980 
ago by former Treasury Secre- eth ‘a 4 
tary James Baker has not been has grown 
a complete success. The so- to $55 





billion 


called Baker Plan called for 
debtor nations to adopt free- 
market policies and for lenders 
to make new loans on easier 
terms. Now some G-7 leaders 
have proposed encouraging 
greater private-bank lending 
to developing countries by giv- 
ing the institutions some tax 





incentives or regulatory 
breaks. 
Despite the lingering U.S.- 


Japan disagreements, the two 
countries have become so eco- 
nomically intertwined—pro- 
ducing everything from Hon- 
das in Ohio to IBM computers 
in Tokyo—that competitive 
measures like the trade deficit 
may no longer give a complete 
picture of the relationship. 
“The notion of the U.S. vs. Japan is obso- 
lete in this day of globalization,” observes 
Kenichi Ohmae, managing director of 
the Tokyo office of McKinsey & Co., a 
consulting firm. Concurs Robert Hor- 
mats, vice-chairman of Goldman, Sachs 
International: “We don’t have the luxury 
of constantly fighting each other.” 
George Bush and Noboru Takeshita have 
already learned that lesson. But while the 
two men avoided plunging into a new 
bowl of soup last week, they made little 
progress in climbing out of the | 
old one. —By John Greenwald. 
Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/Tokyo and 
Richard Hornik/Washington 
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TRADE 


with Japan 





On the surface, it isn’t always 
easy to tell one bank from another. 

Which one is genuinely better? 

Which one can offer you more 
than just a glimmer of outstanding 
service? 

But if you dig deep enough, 
you can find what you're really 
searching for. 

You just need to know where 
to look. 

Trust Company. 

Does your bank suit you to a T? 


"ex ~ oe ohh: vor surttbunt {aris fe. Mes ie t A Sunirust Bank 




















‘When someone calls from the 
hospital in a crisis situation, 
they're not thinking about how 
much health care costs. But 
they will cave later on, when 
the bill comes, Customers 
need information about their 
coverage and my staff makes 
sure they're aware of their 
options, That way they get 


quality health care at an affor- 


dable price.’ 


\alerie Moore 

Manager, Health-Cost 
Management Division 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
of Georgia 


] 

When your company’s health insurance is with 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield, you'll work with people 
like Valerie Moore, a manager in the health-cost 
management division. It's her job to see you get all 
the care you need—without spending a day or dollar 
more than necessary 

Valerie and her staff of ten registered nurses are 
keeping an eye on your bottom line. They're working 
to make sure your employees get premium care—at 
a less than premium price 

How? Through cost-saving programs that work 
Like preadmission certification, Outpatient surgery 
Second surgical opinion. Home health-care services 
\nd a variety of other managed-care options. All 
designed to curb your health-care costs 

Valerie provides individualized information about 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield’s cost-containment pro- 
grams. She knows the importance of communication 
between the doctor, the insurance company and you, 
the customer, Especially during an emergency. “We 
ask if the doctor has offered health-care options and 
make sure Customers know what their benefits are’’ 
Valerie explains. 

Valerie doesn't hesitate to give customers her 
name. That's her pledge to subseribers—when they 
deal with Blue Cross and Blue Shield, they're dealing 
with real people 





You can count on behind-the-scenes service from 
Valerie Moore. She's working on long-term solutions 
to contain rising health-care costs, But that’s just 
one way Blue Cross and Blue Shield works for you 
You'll also benefit from 
¢ One-stop shopping. Choose from HMO, PPO and 
managed-care options. Opt for complementary 
coverage—life, dental and vision. And pick the 
funding program that’s right for you. All from one, 
dependable company—Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
of Georgia 

© Close-to-home, convenient service. Through 14 
offices statewide 

* Negotiated discounts with hospitals and doctors 
throughout Georgia—designed lo save you money. 

¢ The most-recognized ID card in the world. The 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield caring card keeps 
claims filing easy, and hassle free. 

Call Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Georgia today 
at (404) 262-8398 and Lalk to people who are 
committed to serving people—like Valerie Moore. 
You'll understand why more Georgians choose the 
Blues—Blue Cross and Blue Shield of Georgia 


Blue Cross 
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Big Steel Is 
Red Hot Again 


So why do mills want barriers 
against foreign competition? 








| BY CHRISTINE GORMAN 








s if he were playing with a child’s 

Erector Set, the crane operator ma- 
neuvers a ladle filled with 230 tons of mol- 
ten iron toward a giant furnace and pours 
into its maw a glowing glob of 3000° F 
metal. After 45 minutes in the oxygen- 
fired furnace, the iron turns into liquid 
steel, which a computer-controlled cast- 
ing machine quickly forms into slabs 40 ft 
long. Presto! In just 3.8 worker-hours, 
one-third less than the U.S. industry’s av- 
erage, this modern plant has produced a 
ton of steel. It is one of the most efficient 
mills in the world, but this one is not 
owned by the West Germans or Japanese 
This is the Gary flagship of USX, the larg- 
est U.S. steel producer. And its success is 
no fluke. Twelve miles down the road, in 
Burns Harbor, Bethlehem Steel operates a 
mill that is every bit as competitive 

After years of clanking toward the 
scrap heap, Big Steel is staging an impres- 
sive comeback. Last week USX said the 
operating profits at its steel division 
reached $501 million in 1988, in contrast 
to $125 million the previous year. The in- 
dustry piled up total profits estimated at 
$2 billion in 1988, and is expected to 
match that performance this year. But the 
revival has ignited a bitter lobbying battle 
between Big Steel and its customers. The 


| mills claim they need import restraints to 


keep the good times rolling. But major 
buyers, notably the manufacturers of 
automobiles and heavy machinery, argue 


| that such protectionism is inflationary 


| since the 


and vow to oppose it in Washington 

Not long ago, the U.S. steel industry 
was floundering in its worst recession 
1930s. One reason: since the 


| mid-1970s, global demand for steel has 





stagnated at about 475 million tons a year, 
but mills have been producing an average 
700 million tons annually. The huge over- 
supply sent prices and profits into a tail- 
spin. In the USS. the years of reckoning 
were 1982 through 1986, when losses 
amounted to $12 billion 

To avoid annihilation, Big Steel had 
to slash its costs. “Our labor alone put us 
out of the ball game,” says USX Chair- 
man David Roderick. In 1980 the US. in- 
dustry’s workers made $17.46 an hour, vs. 
$9.63 for their Japanese counterparts. Big 
Steel embarked on a wholesale payroll- 
cutting campaign in which 60% of the in- 


| dustry’s 428,000 workers lost their jobs 





| tration 








Taking a test sample froma modern oxygen-fired | furnace | at Bethlehem’s plant in Burns Harbor 





Says Chairman Williams: ‘We'll never be able to go back to the good old days.” 


Those who remained gave generous pay 
concessions. Last year U.S. steelworkers 
earned $22.63 an hour—equal to $15.48 in 
1980 dollars—vs. $18.52 in Japan 

To make more steel per worker, the 
industry carried out a long-overdue mod- 
ernization drive. As recently as 1974, one- 
quarter of all steel in the U.S. was still be- 
ing produced by old-fashioned open- 
hearth furnaces, which take eight hours to 
turn molten iron into steel, compared with 
45 minutes for the more efficient oxygen- 
fired furnaces. Since 1982, American steel 
companies have poured $9 billion into up- 
grading their mills. Open hearths now 
produce only 5% of domestic steel 


toking the smokestack revival even 
further, in 1984 the Reagan Adminis- 
negotiated voluntary restraint 
agreements, which limited imports to 
about 20% of the 100 million tons sold an- 
nually in the U.S. The justification was 
that the worldwide steel glut had forced 
many foreign governments to subsidize 
their mills, allowing them to charge artifi- 
cially low prices in the U.S. In exchange 
for the VRAs, U.S. steelmakers agreed not 
to bring trade suits against overseas com- 
petitors and promised to plow excess cash 
into modernizing 

President Bush promised during the 
election campaign to extend the VRAs 
when they expire next fall, but steel buy- 


| ers like Caterpillar complain that pro- 


longing the VRAs will boost costs. Accord- 


ing to industry analyst Peter Marcus of 
PaineWebber, steel prices have risen 6% 
since early 1988, to $509 a ton, although 
after adjustment for inflation, they re- 
main $40 less than five years ago. Critics 
are also concerned that a new set of VRAs 
will bring back Big Steel’s complacency 
Not so, says USX’s Roderick. “If we 
can rely on another five years to put virtu- 
ally billions of dollars into additional 
modern facilities, then I think we can go 
back to trying to live without VRAs,” he 
argues. Without the market stability the 
VRAs provide, Roderick contends, mod- 
ernization would falter, bringing about 
“catastrophic” long-term consequences 
The best solution, some experts suggest, Is 
a compromise that would gradually wean 
the industry from trade barriers 
One major factor in U.S. steel’s im- 
proving fortunes has been the decline of 
the dollar, which has made imports more 
expensive. But foreign competitors have | 
trimmed costs and boosted efficiency with | 
| 


almost the same zeal as the U.S. mills 
The resurgent Japanese steel industry has 
cut its work force 18% in the past three 
years, to 228,000. Europe’s steel industry, 
subsidized to the tune of $57 billion since 
1975, is now largely self-sufficient owing 
to higher productivity. Because of such 
moves, says Walter Williains, chairman 
of Bethlehem Steel, “we'll never be able to 
go back to the good old days.” Big Steel 
has finally realized that the less comfort- 
able it is, the brighter its future will be. wg 
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IMPORTED OIL STRENGTHENS OUR TIES TD THE MIDDLE FAST. 


Last year, almost 40 percent of all 
the oil we used came from foreign 
countries. Much of that from ‘he 
unstable Middle East. And this 
dependence on foreign oil is 
growing. 

The more we use nuclear energy, 
instead of imported oil, to generate 
electricity, the less we have to 
depend on foreign nations. 

The 110 nuclear electric plants 
in the US. have cut our foreign oil 


dependence by over three billion 
barrels since the first Arab oil 
embargo. And they have cut 
foreign oil payments by over 100 
billion dollars. 

But 110 nuclear plants will not 
be enough to meet our growing 
electricity demand. More plants 
are needed. 

If we are going to keep our 
energy future in our own hands, 
we need to rely more on energy 


sources we can count on, like 
nuclear energy. 

For a free booklet on nuclear 
energy, write to the U.S. Council 


for Energy 


Awareness, 
PO. Box 66103, j 
Dept. AY01, 
Washington, “sey 
D.C. 20035. st 





U.S. COUNCIL FOR ENERGY AWARENESS 





Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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Business Notes 





ADVERTISING CHARACTERS 


Annoyed with 
The Noid 


In commercials for Domino's 
Pizza, the chain’s employees 
wage a never ending battle 
against the Noid, a gremlin 
who delays deliveries and car- 
ries a gun that can turn a pizza 
ice cold. Many viewers are 
amused by the 
Noid, Domino’s 
says, but one of 
them took the ad- 
vertising cam- 
paign personally. 
Last week Ken- 
neth Noid, 22, 
walked into a 
Domino’s Pizza 
shop in Chamb- 
lee, Ga., with a 


CORPORATE RAIDERS 


Icahn’s $340 
Million Payoff 


Corporate raider Carl Icahn, | 


who owns 17.3% of Texaco, 
has tirelessly hectored its top 
management for 14 years with 
charges that the giant oil com- 
pany is poorly run. Icahn has 
repeatedly threatened to stage 
a hostile takeover, and even 
tried unsuccess- 
fully to replace 
Texaco’s direc- 
tors in an old- 
fashion proxy 
fight late last 
spring. Finally, 
after 14 hours of 
peace __ talks, 
Icahn agreed 
last week to sign 
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Peacemaker 








ai = 
More vexing than you think 





.357 Magnum revolver and 
took two employees hostage. 
When police arrived, he de- 
manded $100,000 in cash, a 
getaway car and a copy of The 
Widow's Son, a 1985 novel 
about secret societies in an 
18th century Parisian prison. 
All Noid got was the pizza 
he ordered. After a five-hour 
siege, the two employees 
slipped away and Noid gave 
himself up. Ac- 
cording to police, 


Noid has “psy- 
chological prob- 
lems” and be- 


lieves that he has 
an “ongoing dis- 
pute with Tom 
Monaghan,” the 
head of the De- 





troit-based Dom- 
ino’s chain. tt] 
a standstill agreement that 


prevents him from buying any 
more stock in the company or 
trying to wrest control for an- 
other seven years. 

Icahn will extract a rich 
payoff. Texaco agreed to pay a 
special shareholder dividend 
of $2 billion, nearly $340 mil- 
lion of which will go to the 
raider. The money will come 
from the oil firm’s $7 billion in 
proceeds from assets it has sold 
off since last June, partly at 
Icahn’s urging. 

Now the raider’s fattened 
cash hoard raises the question 
of where he will strike next. 
Icahn, who took over TWA 
and became its chairman, al- 
ready owns 11.4% of USX, and 
has shown interest in buying at 
least some of the assets of Tex- 
as Air, a 








DEFENSE CONTRACTORS 
A Whiff 
Of War 


“T love the smell of napalm in 
the morning,” declared Lieut. 


Colonel Kilgore in the epic | 
Apocalypse Now. Any desk- | 


bound battle buff who shares 
that sentiment will find a sen- 
sory treat in the current issue 
of Armed Forces Journal In- 
ternational, a Washington- 
based monthly. BEI Defense 
Systems, a Fort Worth—based 
arms manufacturer (1988 sales: 
$51 million), has come up with 
a novel twist on the aromatic 
advertisements that fill con- 
sumer magazines. When 
scratched, the latest ads for its 
Hydra-70, a relatively inexpen- 
sive rocket ($400 to $800), emit 
the odor of burnt cordite, an ex- 


| plosive substance in such weap- 


ons. The ad’s tag line: “The 
Smell of Victory.” 








THE SMELL OF VICTORY. 


Selling a rocket's redolence 


George Coutoumanos, mar- 
keting chief for BEI, says he de- 
vised the ad to lure readers 
away from pictures of glamor- 
ous products like aircraft carri- | 
ers and jet fighters. Says he: “I 
just have a little rocket. I tried 
to think of a way to get people 
to read about it.” a 





Closing a 
Color Gap 


The battle began as a simple 
lawsuit filed by one black em- 
ployee who had been passed 
over for a promotion at Gener- 
al Motors. But by the time GM 
agreed to a settlement last 
week, the complaint had 
grown into a class-action suit 
representing some 10,000 
workers, mostly clerical and 
managerial, who will reap mil- 
lions of dollars in pay adjust- 
ments. The accusation: that 
GM's system for judging work- 
er performance discriminated 





BANKRUPTCY 


Flat Tire 
For Yugo 


When the Yugo subcompact 
was introduced into the US. 
four years ago, its promoters 
billed it as the next Volks- 
wagen Beetle. But last week 
Global Motors, importer of the 
Yugoslav-made car, filed for 
Chapter 11 bankruptcy protec- 
tion. The car's initial allure 


was its low base price, which | 





, started at $3,990 in 1985 and is 


now $4,349. But the car ran 
into competition from South 
Korea’s Hyundai Excel, which 
began selling at $4,995 in 1986. 

Moreover, the Yugo’s rep- 
utation went downhill because 
of its bumpy handling and lack 
of amenities. Sales slumped 
from 48,532 autos in 1987 to 
31,546 last year. Even so, the 
manufacturer, Zavodi Crvena 
Zastava, plans to take over its 
US. importer’s operations and 
continue selling the car. & 








against blacks. “Evaluators 
were allowed to indulge their 
biases, conscious or uncon- 
scious,” said Dennis James, 
lawyer for the plaintiffs. 

While admitting no guilt, 
GM has agreed to pay more 
than $3 million in damages to 
3,800 past and present employ- 
ees, along with $13 million in 
pay raises for black workers 
whose salaries are most out of 
line with those of their white 
counterparts. The automaker 
has promised that future raises 
and promotions for blacks will 
keep pace with those for 
whites, a pledge that could cost 
$20 million to $40 million over 
the next few years. a 
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Coming: A Historic Experiment 








BY DICK THOMPSON 





F or scientists, and possibly for all hu- 
manity, a watershed event is about to 
take place. Biologists have long been clos- 
ing in on a goal that is both alluring and 
frightening: to alter the genetic code of a 
human being. They have transplanted 
foreign genes into bacteria, fruit flies, 
even mice. Now medical researchers at 
the National Institutes of Health are 
ready to take the big step: with- 
in the next two months they 
will perform the first authorized 
gene transplants into humans. 

The doctors intend to inject 
cells containing a gene from the 
bacterium E. coli into cancer 
patients at NIH. The gene itself 
will have no therapeutic power, 
but it will help the researchers 
monitor the effectiveness of an 
antitumor treatment. More im- 
portant, the transplantation 
techniques being developed for 
the experiment could someday 
be used to cure several genetic 
ills, possibly including Hunting- 
ton’s disease, sickle-cell anemia 
and some types of muscular 
dystrophy. Says NIH director 
James Wyngaarden: “We have 
reached an important milestone 
in medical history.” 

The work combines the ef- 
forts of three top NIH scientists: 
Steven Rosenberg, an expert in 
cancer therapy, and W. French 
Anderson and R. Michael 
Blaese, two master gene manip- 
ulators. For several years Ro- 
senberg has been developing a 
novel cancer treatment using a 
type of cancer-fighting cell 
called TILs (tumor-infiltrating 
lymphocytes). He removes TILs 
from cancer patients and clones 
large quantities of the cells in 
the laboratory. When this army 
of cells is reinjected into the pa- 
tients, their tumors can shrink 
significantly. In one experi- 
ment with metastatic melano- 
ma patients, 60% of them bene- 
filed from the therapy. But 
Rosenberg still needs to know 
how the TILs move through the 
body and why they do not al- 
ways work. 

That is where gene trans- 
plants come in. Anderson has 





Biologists get set for gene transplants into humans 


“marker” that will let Rosenberg follow 
the progress of the TILs. The marker is the 
E. coli gene that makes a cell resistant to 
the antibiotic neomycin. Anderson has 
been able to tuck that bacterial gene into 
a virus and then implant the virus into 
TILs. Once inside the TILs, the gene be- 
comes fully functional. 

In the upcoming experiment, Rosen- 
berg plans to inject ten terminally ill pa- 
tients with TILs carrying the marker. Peri- 
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Collecting TIL cells that will be used to combat a patient's tumors 





Rosenberg, Blaese and Anderson are nearly ready to take the big step 
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odically, he will remove bits of tumor from 
the subjects and douse the samples in neo- 
mycin. If some cells survive the dosing, he 
will know the TILs have reached the tumor. 

This limited test is only the beginning. 
The NIH researchers and others elsewhere 
are planning to transplant genes that 
could actually help people fight cancer 
and other diseases. For example, scien- 
tists hope to give patients genes that will 
enable their bodies to mass-produce such 
anticancer agents as interleukin-2 and tu- 
mor necrosis factor. Anderson believes 
the day is not far off when it will be possi- 
ble to transplant a gene containing in- 
structions for the manufacture of CD4, a 
substance that combats the AIDS virus. 
Ultimately, researchers think 
they may be able to conquer 
some hereditary diseases by re- 
placing defective genes with 
normal ones. 

As promising as all that 
sounds, some critics oppose the 
NIH experiments on the ground 
that they set disturbing prece- 
dents for tampering with hu- 
man genetics. Last week activ- 
ist Jeremy Rifkin, a longtime 
opponent of genetic engineer- 
ing, filed a federal suit to block 
the NIH project, saying such 
techniques could create “possi- 
bilities for tremendous social 
abuse.” Rifkin fears that people 
with genetic abnormalities may 
be coerced into having poten- 
tially dangerous operations in 
order to qualify for insurance or 
Government benefits. 

Evan Kemp Jr., a member 
of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, who 
joined the Rifkin protest, fears 
that industrial workers might 
be pressured to undergo gene 
transplants. Suppose, he says, 
that a company is exposing its 
employees to a toxic chemical. 
Instead of getting rid of the poi- 
son, the firm might try to alter 
the genes of the workers to 
make them more resistant to 
the chemical. 

Such a scenario is conceiv- 
able, admit the supporters of 
gene therapy, but hardly inevita- 
ble. Confident that the courts 
will reject Rifkin’s case, Rosen- 
berg, Anderson and Blaese are 
going ahead with preparations 
for their historic experiment. 
They acknowledge that the pow- 
er to alter genes could be abused. 
But they firmly believe that if 
the technology is used carefully, 
the potential benefits to human- 
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developed a technique using a 


Despite legal challenge, NIH thinks the benefits exceed the risks. 
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ity far outweigh the risks. J 
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How to raise a 


child on 
mont 


Here in America $12 a month will not even pay 
for school lunches. But overseas, $12 will work a 
miracle. 

For example, please take a close look at little 
Larni. Twelve dollars a month can change her life 
forever... 

. .. a life spent in a wooden shack, built on stilts, 
over a disease-infested swamp. And at night she 
gets a bowl of rice to eat and goes to sleep on a floor 
mat. 

Her only toys are a worn-out teddy bear and a 
ragged doll. Her second-hand dress is patched and 
too small for her. She desperately needs a better 
diet to build strong bones, medicine when she is 
sick, water that is not contaminated, and a chance 
to go to school. 

And all this can happen for only $12 a month! 

Will you help raise a child like Larni? 

This is a full sponsorship program—designed for 
Americans who are unable to send $16, $21 or even 
$22 a month to other sponsorship organizations. 


12a 


Here’s what you will receive: 
@ 3'/" x 5" photograph of a child you are helping. 
@ two personal letters from your child each year. 
© acomplete Sponsorship Kit with your child's 
case history and a special report about the 
country where your child lives. 
@ quarterly issues of “Sponsorship News.” 
And if you wish, you can send the child you are 
helping special birthday and Christmas cards. 


All this for only $12 a month? 

Yes, because we work hard to reduce the cost 
without reducing the help that goes to the child you 
sponsor. Your $12 a month will provide so much: 

® emergency food, clothing and medical care. 

@ achance to attend school. 

@ help for the child’s family and community with 

counseling on housing, agriculture, nutrition 
and other vital areas. 


Will you help raise a child? 

Here’s how you can become a sponsor: 

1. Fill out the coupon and tell us if you wish to 
sponsor a boy or girl and select the country of your 
choice. 

2. Or better yet, just mark an (X) in the Emer- 
gency List box, and we will assign a child to you 
that most urgently needs your love. 

3. Mail the coupon and your first $12 monthly 
payment to Children International. 

And then in just a few days, you will receive your 
child’s name, photograph and case history. And you 
will be on your way to an exciting adventure. 

May we hear from you? We believe our sponsor- 
ship program protects the dignity of a child and 
family and at the same time provides Americans 
with a positive and beautiful way to help a needy 
youngster. 


| 
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Sponsorship Application 


payment of $12. Please assign me a () Boy (Fj Girl 
Country preference: () India [) The Philippines [) Thailand 
| (1) Chile (1) Honduras (1) Dominican Republic (] Colombia 
I (J Guatemala [Fj Holy Land Crippled Child 
OR, choose a child that needs my help from your 
EMERGENCY LIST. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 


STATE 

(0 Please send me more information about sponsoring a child. 
[] I can’t sponsor a child now, but wish to make a 
contribution of $. 











Please forward your tax-deductible check, made payable to: 


Children International 


Joseph Gripkey, President 
2000 East Red Bridge Road + Box 419055 
Kansas City, Missouri 64141 
The world-wide sponsorship program of Holy Land Christian 


Mission, a non-profit agency serving children since 1936. 
Financial report readily available upon request. 
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At nightfall, Larni eats her bowl of rice and sleeps on a floor mat. 
She lives in a wooden shack, built on stilts, over a disease-infested 
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The frigid weather in Fairbanks made traveling a lonely proposition 


Even the Eskimos Froze 





Arecord cold wave moves from Alaska to the Midwest 


he little village of Coldfoot, Alaska, 

50 miles north of the Arctic Circle, 
has long endured jokes about its name. 
But last week no one in Coldfoot—or any- 
where else in Alaska—was in much of a 
mood to laugh about the temperature. For 
a whole month, the entire state had been 
gripped by one of the fiercest Arctic cold 
waves on record. Some towns in the inte- 
rior registered temperatures as low as 
—75° F for days a time. As for Coldfoot, 
an unconfirmed reading there two weeks 
ago put the temperature at — 82°, colder 
than the official North American record 
of —81° set in the Canadian Yukon in 
1947. Alaska Governor Steve Cowper de- 
clared a state of emergency, requesting 
everyone to stay indoors as much as 
possible. 

By midweek, the icy blast had roared 
out of Alaska across western Canada and 
into the American Midwest. Driven by 
100-m.p.h. winds and the strongest high- 
pressure system in North American his- 
tory (barometers reached 31.85 in. of 
mercury), the frigid front generated mam- 
moth snowstorms and in some areas 
dropped thermometer readings by as 
much as 70° in a matter of hours. 

Alaskans were relieved to be rid of the 
worst of the freeze, but it would take 
weeks to assess the toll on the state. 
Schools closed, businesses ground to a 
halt, and hardy villagers huddled in their 
homes to keep warm. Furnaces shut down 
as heating oil turned to jelly, and stoves 
stood idle as propane gas liquefied. The 
greatest hardships occurred in central 
Alaska, where normal food deliveries 
were cut off. Governor Cowper called out 





the Air National Guard to parchute sup- 
plies into remote villages. 

Heavy steel equipment in the North 
Slope oil fields turned icily brittle and 
snapped into pieces. Military operations 
were disrupted. Most of the 26,000 Army, 
Air Force and Coast Guard personnel 
taking part in Operation Brim Frost, an 
Arctic training mission, were told to stay 
in their barracks. The Kusko 300, one of 
the state’s major dog-mushing events, had 
to be postponed. 

Even longtime Alaskans, who nor- 
mally boast of basking in subzero weath- 
er, were wincing. Says Mitch Falk, man- 
ager of Aurora North Fuel in Deadhorse: 
“It’s not too bad at 45 below, but 60 below 
takes it out of you.”” At the Corner Bar in 
Nenana, which is usually busy even in 
— 25° weather, no one was coming in for a 
cold beer. 

When the frigid air mass finally began 
to move, it blew into western Canada, 
where the temperature in many cities 
plunged as low as —40°F. The worst 
snowstorm in Edmonton since 1885 
brought the city to a virtual standstill. In 
Calgary 100,000 grade-school children 
were told to stay home when the wind-chill 
factor reached —67’, a level at which ex- 
posed flesh freezes in less than a minute. 

South of the border, the cold wave 
brought a sudden end to unseasonably 
warm weather in the American West. In 
Great Falls, Mont., the temperature fell 
overnight from a high of 62° to—10° and 
then down to — 34° the next night. Over in 
Helena, the thermometer reading plum- 
meted from 44° to —6’ in just two hours. As 
far south as Valentine, Neb., a balmy high 
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of 70° turned to 0° in ten hours. 

Despite the cold front’s feroc- 
ity, there were few casualties. In 
the places that were hardest hit, 
people were cautious. Martha 
Hirt of Fairbanks kept her seven 
2 school-age children indoors. 
“They're miserable because they 
can’t play outside,” she said. 
“We're trying to entertain our- 
selves by watching videos.” 

Why was it so cold? While 
winters are always frigid in the 
high latitudes of Alaska and 
Canada, the cold is usually miti- 
gated by warm winds from the 
Pacific Ocean. This year, though, 
a mass of cold air called the 
Omega Block blew in from Sibe- 
ria and settled over Alaska. A 
high-pressure zone got stuck be- 
tween two low-pressure systems 
and stayed put over the state, keeping out 
the warming Pacific winds. By the time 
cold air moved out of Alaska and headed 
south, it had built up tremendous force. 

Alaskans could at least take comfort 
from the knowledge that the weather 
could have been even worse. The state got 
nowhere close to the world’s record low- 
temperature reading. That was a frosty 
— 128.6° F, recorded in faraway Antarcti- 
ca in 1983. — By John Langone. Reported 
by David Postman/Juneau, with other bureaus 
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Help on the Way 
An AIDS drug is approved 


he Food and Drug Administration | 

announced last October that it would 
allow promising but unproven treatments | 
for AIDS to move onto the market more 
swiftly than other new drugs. Last week 
the agency made good on that promise. It 
said it would approve an aerosol drug, 
pentamidine, for treatment of a deadly 
form of pneumonia that is a leading killer 
of AIDS patients. 

The move is a major departure from 
the FDA’s traditional practice of requiring 
rigorous tests, which can take up to seven 
years, to establish a drug’s safety and ef- 
fectiveness before granting approval. 
Black-market versions of the aerosol pen- 
tamidine have circulated for years, but 
the treatment has been studied in con- 
trolled clinical tests only since July 1987 
The change of policy came after orga- 
nized protests by AIDS patients, who ar- 
gued that the Government's stringent reg- 
ulations were blocking access to 
potentially lifesaving medicines. a 
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Where we come from, you learn te 


UNUM Life Insurance Company, Portland, ME 04122 (Pension products available only through this company.) UNUM Life Insurance Company of America, Portland 
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see things from different angles. 


From coast to coast, we're the leader in group Long Term Disability* insurance and a top provider of 
Individual Disability protection. 

But we never forget we're from Maine 

You see, finding more than one solution to a problem is a way of life here By having a different perspective, 
we’re able to introduce income protection plans which are truly innovative and responsive. 

And by doing this, we enable you to offer your employees disability, group life, retirement and flexible 
benefit programs which meet their needs better 

We’re UNUM. Ask your insurance professional about all the different ways we can solve your problems. 
Or call us at 1-800-634-8026 (in Maine 1-800-356-8111). And then you'll 


see why our name means number one in income protection. (a UNUM 
» a ® 


LO] mir tiplemitectiny number one. 


04122 (Alll states except NY.) First UNUM Life Insurance Company, Tarrytown, NY 10591(New York State only.) *Employee Benefit Plan Review, April 1988 
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A Question of Responsibility 





Joel Steinberg is guilty, but are others also at fault? 


E very year in the U.S. more than 1,000 
children die from physical abuse, but 
Lisa Steinberg is the one whose name is 
stamped in the public mind. Though her 
short, unhappy life of six years was spent 
in a middle-class Manhattan household, it 
was in circumstances of stunning callous- 
ness and squalor. Joel Steinberg, 47, the 
disbarred attorney who illegally adopted 
her, spent days at a time in a cocaine stu- 
por. His live-in companion Hedda Nuss- 
baum, 46, was a former children’s book 
editor with a boxer’s dented profile, the re- 
sult of years of beatings by Steinberg. And 
while only Steinberg stood trial for Lisa’s 
death, a shadow of complicity fell upon ev- 
eryone who did not act to prevent it: Nuss- 
baum, the girl’s neighbors and teachers, 
and the child-welfare system. 

Last week a Manhattan jury found 
Steinberg guilty of first-degree man- 
slaughter, which carries a prison term of 
8% to 25 years. Though the jurors 
emerged from eight days of deliberation 
with plans for a reunion, they reached 
their compromise verdict only after some 
heated quarrels. Most of them entered the 
jury room believing Steinberg was guilty. 
Some wanted to convict him on the more 
serious charge of second-degree murder. 
But four holdouts were convinced that it 
was Nussbaum who caused the brain inju- 
ries that killed Lisa, a claim raised by 
Steinberg’s attorneys late in the 13-week 
trial, after several earlier defense strate- 
gies fizzled. 

In the end, the holdouts were swayed 
by the testimony of medical experts who 
said that Nussbaum, dazed, malnourished 
and horribly battered at the 
time of her arrest, was incapa- 
ble of the ferocious assault. Said 
juror Helena Barthell: “She 
could not have picked up a 43- 
Ib. child and propelled her into 
a wall.” 

The decision on whether to 
convict Steinberg of murder 
or manslaughter hinged upon 
fine distinctions of intent and 
responsibility. The murder 
charge would have required the 
jury to find Steinberg guilty of 
“depraved indifference to hu- 
man life.’’ There certainly 
seemed to be evidence of that. 
After being pounded into un- 
consciousness, Lisa was left ly- 
ing on a bathroom floor in the 
couple’s Greenwich Village 


to dinner. Nussbaum tes- 
tified that after his re- 
turn, when she told him 
the girl could not be re- 
vived, he insisted they 
free-base cocaine before 
calling for help. 

But the jury conclud- 
ed that Steinberg’s drug 
use—he had been smok- 
ing cocaine continually 
for days before the fatal 
beating—made him inca- 
pable of realizing the se- 
riousness of Lisa’s condi- 
tion. With what seems a 
measure of inconsistency, 
however, the jury saw the 
same failure to get imme- 
diate medical assistance 
as evidence of Steinberg’s 
“intent” to do serious 
bodily harm to Lisa, an 
important element of the 
manslaughter charge. 

Steinberg’s lawyers 
plan to appeal the ver- 
dict, arguing that Acting 
State Supreme Court 
Judge Harold Rothwax improperly in- 
structed the jurors on the meaning of in- 
tent. They also contend that he should not 
have permitted the jurors to view a video- 
tape made shortly after Nussbaum’s ar- 
rest showing her covered with scars, 
bruises and ulcerations. 

Jurors claim that they disregarded the 
riveting tales of Steinberg’s sadism told 
by Nussbaum, who testified for the prose- 





Lisa in the classroom shortly before her death 





apartment for some twelve 
hours when Steinberg went out 
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cution in return for dismissal of all 
charges against her. To many who fol- 
lowed the trial with horror, the question of 
her complicity in Lisa’s death—and in 
her own degradation—remained unan- 
swered. Even observers 
who were moved by 
Nussbaum’s condition 
were appalled by her tes- 
timony that she did noth- 
ing when she suspected 
that the girl had been 
sexually abused. 

But feminist Gloria 
Steinem argues that 
Steinberg’s mistreatment 
left Nussbaum too trau- 
matized to act. “Asan ex- 
treme victim, she forces 
us to do one of two 
things,’ says Steinem. 
“Reject and blame her, or 
think we could be her. It’s 
hard to think we could be 
her—so we'd rather 
blame her.” 

The case focused at- 
tention on shortcomings 
in the system for prevent- 
ing child abuse. Though 
Lisa suffered repeated 
mistreatment, her plight 
only once came to the at- 
tention of city officials. 
Neighbors and adults at 
school who noticed her bruises never re- 
ported their suspicions. During Steinberg’s 
trial, child-abuse hot lines recorded a flood 
of calls in the New York City area, where 
two or three children are beaten to death 
every week. Afler the verdict, bills were in- 
troduced in the New York state legislature 
to toughen penalties for child abuse. 

But many experts contend that 
harsher punishments are not the answer. 
They want child-welfare workers to have 
more manageable case loads and better 
training. “There will be a flurry of public 
outrage,” says Loretta Kowal, executive 
director of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
“But unless it’s translated into adequate 
funding and: training of professional staff, 
it’s all going to be a waste of time.” 

For now, Steinberg is in protective 
custody in a New York City jail while 
awaiting sentencing. He faces multi-mil- 
lion-dollar lawsuits brought separately by 
Nussbaum and by the natural mothers of 
Lisa and another child he illegally adopt- 
ed, a boy named Travis, now 24. Nuss- 
baum remains at a psychiatric facility in 
Katonah, N.Y., where she has been since 
last March. Lisa is buried in Hawthorne, 
N.Y., under a gravestone that reads GOD'S 
ANGEL. ~—By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Barbara L. Goldberg and Naushad S. 
Mehta/New York 
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The Lure of the Classroom 








Many professionals turn to teaching in midcareer 


eachers usually consider their work a 

lifetime profession, like doctors or 
clergy, and look askance at colleagues 
who “defect” to more lucrative or less de- 
manding jobs. But the traffic is not just 
one way. A growing number of profes- 
sionals are turning to teaching in mid- 
career, taking pay cuts and accepting sac- 
rifices in order to pursue their 
late-found vocation. Says John 
Kean, chairman of the depart- 
ment of curriculum and instruc- 
tion at the University of Wis- 
consin—Madison: “They are 
coming into education in 
droves.” 

The boom is being fueled by 
fatter teacher salaries and ef- 
forts by many states to speed up 
the certification process. As re- 
cently as 1983, only eight states 
allowed full-time staff teachers 
to be hired without an under- 
graduate degree in education or 
previous classroom experience. 
In the 1987-88 school year, 
some 2,500 teachers in 24 states 
were trained through alterna- 
tive certification programs. 

Some states run such 
courses themselves, while oth- 
ers encourage colleges and uni- 
versities to tailor them to the 
needs of career changers, who 
often cannot afford to forfeit 
full-time income. At the Cali- 
fornia State University at Do- 
minguez Hills, one-half of the 
students at the Graduate School 
of Education are job switchers. 
One reason: the program pro- 
vides salaried internships. 

Proponents of this trend say 
career changers are often more 
motivated and more effective 
than teachers who took the con- 
ventional path to the blackboard. “These 
are a different type of teacher,” says 
Dianne Worthy, South Carolina’s super- 
visor of teacher education. “They bring 
more life experience with them.” 

Many of them, in fact, make consider- 
able sacrifices to move into the classroom. 
When Tom Carlyle decided to become a 
teacher, he quit his job as a manager in a 
Manhattan publishing firm and invested 
$10,000 in a one-year program for career 
changers at Harvard’s School of Educa- 
tion. Since 1986, he has been teaching 
high school math in the New York City 
public schools. His $30,000 salary is 
$5,000 less than he made in the private 


sector—but $9,000 more than he would 
have made teaching math five years ago. 
Carlyle, 39, has no regrets. “Getting these 
kids through high school is much more 
satisfying than working behind a desk,” 
he says. That kind of gratification trans- 
lates into high job-retention rates. In the 
past school year, only 4% of midcareer 


teachers in New Jersey left the classroom 
after one year on the job, compared with 
almost 16% of teachers with traditional 
training. 

A few of the new recruits end up 
teaching college courses, the most presti- 
gious positions in the educational system, 
but most enter at the elementary or high 
school level. For some, the long hours, the 
strains of work and the drop in pay and 
prestige can be sobering. “If you tell 
somebody you are a chemical engineer for 
Exxon, that’s great,” says Nancy Pfeil, 29, 
who left such a job in 1985 to teach high 
school calculus. “But if you say you are a 
high school teacher, they just say, ‘Oh.’ ” 
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ACTOR: Thespian turned teacher Jeff Newman struts his stuff for 
junior high school students in Los Angeles 
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Conventionally trained teachers do 
not always give their midcareer counter- 
parts a warm welcome. In some states, 
teachers’ unions have opposed laws aimed 
at attracting job switchers, arguing that 
teaching is a skill that even the most tal- 
ented professional must learn before en- 
tering a classroom. “Many believe if you 
want to be a classroom teacher, you 
should go through the same training that 
they did,” says Karen Joseph of the New 
Jersey Education Association. 

Midcareerists point out, however, that 
many traditional programs are rigid, re- 
quiring even seasoned profes- 
sionals with doctorates to take 
two years of undergraduate 
education courses. In Los An- 
geles, Jeff Newman, 37, was at 
first not permitted to teach ju- 
nior high school drama, even 
though he is a former actor and 
published playwright. Behind 
that bit of illogic was a state re- 
quirement that all drama teach- 
ers must have an undergradu- 
ate degree in English or pass 
the National Teacher Exami- 
nation. Newman, who majored 
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: in theater arts, finally had to 
ENGINEER: Job switcher Nancy Pfeil, a former employee of Exxon, 
instructs calculus class in a New Jersey high school 


take the exam. 

Nor are midcareer teachers 
immune to the stresses that 
cause many of their traditional- 
ly trained colleagues to burn out 
on the job. In the fall of 1983, 
Air Force Major Robert R. Tin- 
dall was commanding a lead 
plane in the US. invasion of 
Grenada. When he retired 
three years later, he began 
teaching basic math at Flori- 
da’s Fort Walton Beach High 
School. Tindall is still not sure 
which job was harder. “There 
were times when I thought, ‘My 
God, it would be easier to fight 
a war,” he says. Last summer 
Tindall abandoned his school 
work to accept another job of- 
fer. “I was nickeled and dimed 
to death with administrative 
duties,” he says. 

For most late-blooming teachers, 
though, answering the call of the class- 
room has brought fulfillment. “Today you 
can put everything into a company and 
still get pink-slipped,” says Ken Bryant, a 
former assessor and land manager who is 
now student-teaching in a suburban Chi- 
cago elementary school. “No machine 
can ever take the place of a teacher.” That 
may be so, But most midcareer teachers 
are also reaping the deeper rewards 
that come of doing a demanding job 
— By Susan Tifft. Reported by 
Michael Mason/Atlanta and Janice C. Simpson/ 
New York 
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A Question of Responsibility 


Law 


Joel Steinberg is guilty, but are others also at fault? 


E very year in the U.S. more than 1,000 
children die from physical abuse, but 
Lisa Steinberg is the one whose name is 
stamped in the public mind. Though her 
short, unhappy life of six years was spent 
in a middle-class Manhattan household, it 
was in circumstances of stunning callous- 
ness and squalor. Joel Steinberg, 47, the 
disbarred attorney who illegally adopted 
her, spent days at a time in a cocaine stu- 
por. His live-in companion Hedda Nuss- 
baum, 46, was a former children’s book 
editor with a boxer’s dented profile, the re- 
sult of years of beatings by Steinberg. And 
while only Steinberg stood trial for Lisa’s 
death, a shadow of complicity fell upon ev- 
eryone who did not act to prevent it: Nuss- 
baum, the girl's neighbors and teachers, 
and the child-welfare system. 

Last week a Manhattan jury found 
Steinberg guilty of first-degree man- 
slaughter, which carries a prison term of 
8% to 25 years. Though the jurors 
emerged from eight days of deliberation 
with plans for a reunion, they reached 
their compromise verdict only after some 
heated quarrels. Most of them entered the 
jury room believing Steinberg was guilty. 
Some wanted to convict him on the more 
serious charge of second-degree murder. 
But four holdouts were convinced that it 
was Nussbaum who caused the brain inju- 
ries that killed Lisa, a claim raised by 
Steinberg’s attorneys late in the 13-week 
trial, after several earlier defense strate- 
gies fizzled. 

In the end, the holdouts were swayed 
by the testimony of medical experts who 
said that Nussbaum, dazed, malnourished 
and horribly battered at the 
time of her arrest, was incapa- 
ble of the ferocious assault. Said 
juror Helena Barthell: “She 
could not have picked up a 43- 
lb. child and propelled her into 
a wall.” 

The decision on whether to 
convict Steinberg of murder 
or manslaughter hinged upon 
fine distinctions of intent and 
responsibility. The murder 
charge would have required the 
jury to find Steinberg guilty of 
“depraved indifference to hu- 
man life.”’ There certainly 
seemed to be evidence of that. 
After being pounded into un- 
consciousness, Lisa was left ly- 
ing on a bathroom floor in the 
couple’s Greenwich Village 
apartment for some twelve 





to dinner. Nussbaum tes- 
tified that after his re- 
turn, when she told him 
the girl could not be re- 
vived, he insisted they 
free-base cocaine before 
calling for help. 

But the jury conclud- 
ed that Steinberg’s drug 
use—he had been smok- 
ing cocaine continually 
for days before the fatal 
beating—made him inca- 
pable of realizing the se- 
riousness of Lisa’s condi- 
tion. With what seems a 
measure of inconsistency, 
however, the jury saw the 
same failure to get imme- 
diate medical assistance 
as evidence of Steinberg’s 
“intent” to do serious 
bodily harm to Lisa, an 
important element of the 
manslaughter charge. 

Steinberg’s lawyers 
plan to appeal the ver- 
dict, arguing that Acting 
State Supreme Court 
Judge Harold Rothwax improperly in- 
structed the jurors on the meaning of in- 
tent. They also contend that he should not 
have permitted the jurors to view a video- 
tape made shortly after Nussbaum’s ar- 
rest showing her covered with scars, 
bruises and ulcerations. 

Jurors claim that they disregarded the 
riveting tales of Steinberg’s sadism told 
by Nussbaum, who testified for the prose- 





Lisa in the classroom shortly before her death 





hours when Steinberg went out 


A victim of brutality—and the child-welfare system. 
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Steinberg entering the courtroom 


cution in return for dismissal of all 
charges against her. To many who fol- 
lowed the trial with horror, the question of 
her complicity in Lisa’s death—and in 
her own degradation—remained unan- 
swered. Even observers 
who were moved by 
Nussbaum’s condition 
were appalled by her tes- 
timony that she did noth- 
ing when she suspected 
that the girl had been 
sexually abused. 

But feminist Gloria 
Steinem argues that 
Steinberg’s mistreatment 
left Nussbaum too trau- 
matized to act. “As an ex- 
treme victim, she forces 
us to do one of two 
things,”’ says Steinem. 
“Reject and blame her, or 
think we could be her. It’s 
hard to think we could be 
her—so we'd rather 
blame her.” 

The case focused at- 
tention on shortcomings 
in the system for prevent- 
ing child abuse. Though 
Lisa suffered repeated 
mistreatment, her plight 
only once came to the at- 
tention of city officials. 
Neighbors and adults at 
school who noticed her bruises never re- 
ported their suspicions. During Steinberg’s 
trial, child-abuse hot lines recorded a flood 
of calls in the New York City area, where 
two or three children are beaten to death 
every week. After the verdict, bills were in- 
troduced in the New York state legislature 
to toughen penalties for child abuse. 

But many experts contend that 
harsher punishments are not the answer. 
They want child-welfare workers to have 
more manageable case loads and better 
training. “There will be a flurry of public 
outrage,” says Loretta Kowal, executive 
director of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
“But unless it’s translated into adequate 
funding and training of professional staff, 
it’s all going to be a waste of time.” 

For now, Steinberg is in protective 
custody in a New York City jail while 
awaiting sentencing. He faces multi-mil- 
lion-dollar lawsuits brought separately by 
Nussbaum and by the natural mothers of 
Lisa and another child he illegally adopt- 
ed, a boy named Travis, now 24. Nuss- 
baum remains at a psychiatric facility in 
Katonah, N.Y., where she has been since 
last March. Lisa is buried in Hawthorne, 
N.Y., under a gravestone that reads GOD'S 
ANGEL. —— By Richard Lacayo. 
Reported by Barbara L. Goldberg and Naushad S. 
Mehta/New York 
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eachers usually consider their work a 

lifetime profession, like doctors or 
clergy, and look askance at colleagues 
who “defect” to more lucrative or less de- 
manding jobs. But the traffic is not just 
one way. A growing number of profes- 
sionals are turning to teaching in mid- 
career, taking pay cuts and accepting sac- 
rifices in order to pursue their 
late-found vocation. Says John 
Kean, chairman of the depart- 
ment of curriculum and instruc- 
tion at the University of Wis- 
consin—Madison: *‘They are 
coming into education in 
droves.” 

The boom is being fueled by 
fatter teacher salaries and ef- 
forts by many states to speed up 
the certification process. As re- 
cently as 1983, only eight states 
allowed full-time staff teachers 
to be hired without an under- 
graduate degree in education or 
previous classroom experience. 
In the 1987-88 school year, 
some 2,500 teachers in 24 states 
were trained through alterna- 
tive certification programs. 

Some states run such 
courses themselves, while oth- 
ers encourage colleges and uni- 
versities to tailor them to the 
needs of career changers, who 
often cannot afford to forfeit 
full-time income. At the Cali- 
fornia State University at Do- 
minguez Hills, one-half of the 
students at the Graduate School 
of Education are job switchers. 
One reason: the program pro- 
vides salaried internships. 

Proponents of this trend say 
career changers are often more 
motivated and more effective 
than teachers who took the con- 
ventional path to the blackboard. “These 
are a different type of teacher,” says 
Dianne Worthy, South Carolina’s super- 
visor of teacher education. “They bring 
more life experience with them.” 

Many of them, in fact, make consider- 
able sacrifices to move into the classroom. 
When Tom Carlyle decided to become a 
teacher, he quit his job as a manager ina 
Manhattan publishing firm and invested 
$10,000 in a one-year program for career 
changers at Harvard's School of Educa- 
tion. Since 1986, he has been teaching 
high school math in the New York City 
public schools. His $30,000 salary is 
$5,000 less than he made in the private 











The Lure of the Classroom 


Many professionals turn to teaching in midcareer 





sector—but $9,000 more than he would 
have made teaching math five years ago. 
Carlyle, 39, has no regrets. “Getting these 
kids through high school is much more 
satisfying than working behind a desk,” 
he says. That kind of gratification trans- 
lates into high job-retention rates. In the 
past school year, only 4% of midcareer 





ENGINEER: Job switcher Nancy Pfeil, a former employee of Exxon, 
instructs calculus class in a New Jersey high school 





ACTOR: Thespian turned teacher Jeff Newman struts his stuff for 
junior high school students in Los Angeles 


teachers in New Jersey left the classroom 
after one year on the job, compared with 
almost 16% of teachers with traditional 
training. 

A few of the new recruits end up 
teaching college courses, the most presti- 


gious positions in the educational system, | 


but most enter at the elementary or high 
school level. For some, the long hours, the 
strains of work and the drop in pay and 
prestige can be sobering. “If you tell 
somebody you are a chemical engineer for 
Exxon, that’s great,” says Nancy Pfeil, 29, 
who left such a job in 1985 to teach high 
school calculus. “But if you say you are a 





Conventionally trained teachers do 
not always give their midcareer counter- 
parts a warm welcome. In some states, 
teachers’ unions have opposed laws aimed 
at attracting job switchers, arguing that 
teaching is a skill that even the most tal- 
ented professional must learn before en- 
tering a classroom. “Many believe if you 
want to be a classroom teacher, you 
should go through the same training that 
they did,” says Karen Joseph of the New 
Jersey Education Association. 

Midcareerists point out, however, that 
many traditional programs are rigid, re- 
quiring even seasoned profes- 
sionals with doctorates to take 
two years of undergraduate 
education courses. In Los An- 
geles, Jeff Newman, 37, was at 
first not permitted to teach ju- 
nior high school drama, even 
though he is a former actor and 
published playwright. Behind 
that bit of illogic was a state re- 
quirement that all drama teach- 
ers must have an undergradu- 
ate degree in English or pass 
the National Teacher Exami- 
nation. Newman, who majored 
in theater arts, finally had to 
take the exam. 

Nor are midcareer teachers 
immune to the stresses that 
cause many of their traditional- 
ly trained colleagues to burn out 
on the job. In the fall of 1983, 
Air Force Major Robert R. Tin- 
dall was commanding a lead 
plane in the US. invasion of 
Grenada. When he retired 
three years later, he began 
teaching basic math at Flori- 
da’s Fort Walton Beach High 
School. Tindall is still not sure 
which job was harder. “There 
were times when I thought, ‘My 
God, it would be easier to fight 
a war,” he says. Last summer 
Tindall abandoned his school 
work to accept another job of- 
fer. “I was nickeled and dimed 
to death with administrative 
duties,” he says. 

For most late-blooming teachers, 
though, answering the call of the class- 
room has brought fulfillment. “Today you 
can put everything into a company and 
still get pink-slipped,” says Ken Bryant, a 
former assessor and land manager who is 
now student-teaching in a suburban Chi- 
cago elementary school. “No machine 
can ever take the place ofa teacher.” That 
may be so. But most midcareer teachers 
are also reaping the deeper rewards 
that come of doing a demanding job 
well — By Susan Tifft. Reported by 
Michael Mason/Atlanta and Janice C. Simpson/ 
New York 
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Dancing the 
Night Away 


So far, this has been a year 
of records for soul singer 
Bobby Brown. His Don't Be 
Cruel album tops the 
charts. And, at 19, he is 
only the fourth teenager to 
reach the top spot, along 
with Ricky Nelson, Tiffany 
and Stevie Wonder. Last 
week, though, Brown also 


went on the police record. 
Near the end of a show in 
Columbus, Ga., he pulled a 
female fan onstage for a lit- 
tle noncontact dirty danc- 
ing. The cops arrested the 
singer for performing “sim- 
ulated sexual gestures,” and 
a disgusted Brown paid the 
$600 fine. Columbus fans, 
he said, “are really great, 
but its a damn shame they 
have to live with a law like 
that.” 





Playing a Windy City Serenade 


Au revoir Bastille, allé Toddlin’ Town. That is the fate of French con- 
ductor DANIEL BARENBOIM, 46, whose appointment to be musical 
director of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra was announced last 





week. He will replace 
GEORG SOLTI, 76, who 
| officially retires in 1991. 
Meanwhile, Barenboim 
will conduct part time. 
He may need the work. 
The French government 
last month removed him 
as head of the Opéra de 
la Bastille, partly be- 
cause of his $1.1 million 
salary and highbrow 
tastes. His Windy City 
plans include joint ven- 
tures with museums and 
schools. Says he: “I hope 
the cultural life of Chica- 
go might be more than 
the sum of its parts.” 
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Prime-Time 
Power Switch 


Would she or wouldn’t she? 
After much waffling, 60 
Minutes’ Diane Sawyer fi- 
nally signed off as a CBS 
News correspondent and 
segued to rival ABC last 
week. She was apparently 
upset, among other things, 
at not getting her own inter- 
view-style news program 
ABC wooed and won her by 
promising just that, a new 
prime-time show she will 
co-anchor with Sam Don- 
aldson. Says Donaldson of 
the prospective partner- 
ship: “The only way it will 
work is if the co-anchors 
are together in word, deed 
and spirit, like a mar- 
riage—and not a shotgun 
marriage either.” Sawyer 
will receive a salary of $1.5 
million at ABC, up from $1.2 





A 


million. But even that will 
not make her ABC’s highest- 
paid newswoman. That 
honor still belongs to 
20/ 20's Barbara Walters. 





Pachyderms’ 
Progress 


That playful pachyderm 
Babar, who has delighted 
generations of children in 
books, is headed for the 
small screen. Babar, an an- 
imated series set to air on 
HBO in April, will bring the 
adventures of the royal ele- 
phant and his shy bride 
Celeste to life with voices 
and music. French painter 





Jean de Brunhoff wrote 
seven volumes of Babar’s 
adventures in the jungle 
and in Paris before his 
death in 1937. Brunhoff's 
son Laurent, who did 25 
more books, says that Ba- 
bar’s appeal lies in “a com- 
bination of total fantasy 
and the real world that 
kids can recognize.” 
Sounds like a definite im- 
provement over Teenage 
Mutant Ninja Turtles and 
its ilk 
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How do you take Manhat- 
tan? A royal smile, a com- 
mon touch and just a hint of 
blue eyeliner did the trick 
for the Princess of Wales 
last week. On her first offi- 
cial visit to New York City, 
Diana, 27, who made the trip 
without Prince Charles, 
sailed through two days and 
nights of duties like a sea- 
soned royal campaigner. 

Long gone was the 
shop-until-you-drop Sloane 
Ranger who used to drift 
off at stuffy functions 
The Princess’s biography, 
distributed to the me- 
dia army that fol- 
lowed her, empha- 
sized her serious 
interests: “Wales, the 
disabled, children 
(their problems and 
development), ballet 
and music.” There 
was no mention of 
her weakness for 
EastEnders, Britain's 
seamy, steamy ver- 
sion of Dallas. 

The Princess left 
New Yorkers bur- 
bling with admira- 
tion. “Di-mania,” as 
local papers called it, 
slowed traffic every- 
where. Diana dis- 
mayed her Secret 
Service bodyguards 
by dipping into 


Diana Makes a Splash 


crowds of onlookers to 
shake hands. But her main 
task was promoting things 
British. Wearing a royal 
blue top and black skirt by 
English designer Catherine 
Walker, she met fashion 
mavens Oscar de la Renta 
and Donna Karan at a recep- 
tion thrown by a British 
cashmere manufacturer 
There, the Princess warmly 
greeted the wheelchair- 
bound owner of a chain of 
fashion shops. When she 


discovered that the wom- 
English- 


an’s nurse was 
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trained, Diana remarked, 
“You're in good hands, 
then.” 


The Princess, who 
stayed in a $1,800-a-day 
suite at the British-owned 
Plaza Athenee Hotel, fol- 
lowed her script well. She 
held a photo op in FAO 
Schwarz, the pricey toy 
shop, with such British- 
made playthings as Pad- 
dington Bear and Thomas 
the Tank Engine. While 
there, she checked out the 
stuffed animals for her sons 
William and Henry. 

Then it was on to the 
American premiere of the 
Welsh National Opera's 
production of Verdi's Fal- 
staff at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music. where the 
Princess was resplendent in 
a white satin evening dress 
with a beaded bolero jacket 
by British couturier Victor 
Edelstein. Among the audi- 
ence at the $1,000-a-ticket 
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production: Donald and Ivana 
Trump, Bianca Jagger and 
Malcolm Forbes. Before Di- 
ana went backstage to meet 
the cast, Mayor Ed Koch ex- 
pressed the feelings of most 
of his constituents when he 
offered the Princess “a roy- 
al New York welcome.” 
Diana returned the hos- 
pitality in kind. She visited 
a shelter for the homeless, 
where the former teacher 
told a child making a Val- 
entine card, “That's a love- 
ly Cupid.” At one point, she 
leaned down and tied a 
small boy’s shoe. She also 
visited children with AIDS 
at Harlem Hospital. To 
help dispel the myth that 
the AIDS virus can be 
passed by touching, Diana 
picked up a seven-year-old 
sufferer and hugged him 
After that, even the most 
hard-boiled of New York- 
ers had to admit that Diana 


was a Class act eg 
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Buick’s Road Show is 
more than just show: 


Values ides to S chen 


It’s simple. On the Skylark Custom 
Sedan with the SE Option Package, 
for example, we're offering option 
package values up to $2,682 for just 
$1,482. That's $1,200 less, when 
compared to prices of 1988 Buick 
options purchased separately — your 
option package bonus. Plus, you'll 
get $500 cash back through March 6. 
Add it all up and that’s a total value 
of $1,700. 


Regal Custom Coupe 


Electra Limited Sedan 


Skylark: Value up to $1,700. 

That includes an option package 
bonus up to $1,200, plus $500 cash 
back, for a total value up to $1,700. 
In addition to standard features like 
power steering and brakes, fuel- 
injected 2.5-litre Tech IV engine, auto- 
matic transmission and DynaRide 
suspension, a Skylark Custom Sedan 
with the SE Option Package includes 
air conditioning, tilt steering column, 
cruise control, AM-FM stereo with 
Cassette, wire wheelcovers and more. 
It’s a lot of luxury, and a lot of Buick. 
Regal: Value up to $1,100. 


That includes an option package 
bonus up to $600, plus $500 cash 


ola] <3 


See your dealer for terms of the limited warranty. 


back, for a total value up to $1,100. 
In addition to standard features like 
air conditioning, fuel-injected 2.8-litre 
V-6 engine, tilt steering column, 
tinted glass and DynaRide 4-wheel 
independent suspension, a Regal 
Custom Coupe equipped with the 
SD Option Package includes cruise 
control, AM-FM stereo with cassette, 
rear-window defogger and more. 
It’s Regal—in every way. 
Electra: Value up to $1,400. 

That includes an option 
bonus up to $400, plus $1,000 cash 
back, for a total value up to $1,400. 
In addition to standard features like 
air conditioning, power windows, tilt 
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steering column, 3800 engine, 6-way 
power driver’s seat and DynaRide 
4-wheel independent suspension, an 
Electra Limited Sedan with the SD 


Option Package includes cruise con- 
trol, AM-FM stereo with cassette, 
rear-window defogger and more. 
Electra offers smooth, quiet luxury. 


A Option prices when purchased separately. 

8 Based upon comparison of option package price with 

sed separately during 1988. Not 
all options are separately available during the 1989 
model year. 

€ You must take retail delivery from dealer stock by 
March 6, 1989. See your dealer for details. 

OD MS.R.P less cash back. Price includes dealer prep, and 

package. Tax, license, destination charge and 
Mm additional 
E MSRP of Pot sts.022 Regal equipped with the 3.1 -litre 
engine. 


The Great American Road belongs to 


BUICK 

















Music — 


Opera Blooms in Brooklyn 


A bold new venture begins at a house older than the Met 


BY OTTO FRIEDRICH 





errible are the humiliations that 

Shakespeare inflicts on the aging Sir 
John Falstaff. Stuffed into a hamper of 
dirty laundry to escape a jealous husband, 
the portly knight gets ignominiously flung 
into the Thames. “Oh, oh, oh,” he finally 
cries as the supposedly merry wives of 
Windsor burn him with their tapers. In 
setting this black comedy to music, Verdi 
and his librettist, Arrigo Boito, degrade 
the hero still further. “Lord, make him 
impotent,” the women chorus as everyone 
flails and pummels the fallen hero. And 
yet after his punishment on the stage of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
last week, a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. Falstaff mysteriously rose 
above his tormentors and soared 
into space, a paunchy carouser 
suddenly transformed into a kind 
of pagan god of pleasure. 

That was the most remark- 
able of the many striking effects 
in German director Peter Stein's 
production of Falstaff, with 
which the celebrated Welsh Na- 
tional Opera was making its 
American debut. But the ap- 
plause that swept the amiably 
musty BAM theater was not just 
for Stein. Nor just for Donald 
Maxwell's passionate perfor- 
mance as Sir John. Nor even just 
for the smiling Princess of Wales, 
Princess Di herself, who ap- 
| peared in a glowing white satin 
dress for the black-tie benefit. 
Also to be applauded and cele- 
brated was the start of a new kind 
of opera season in a place where 
opera has been something of a 
rarity. 

BAM intends to present each 
year a limited season of varied 
and offbeat repertory, using its 
midsize (2,000 seats) theater as 
well as the more intimate (900 
seats) Majestic a few blocks 
away. BAM officials like to boast 
that their house has actually been 
staging opera since 1861, more 
than two decades before the 
mighty Metropolitan Opera was 
born. But in fact the whole place 
nearly died during the 1950s. Its 
revival in recent years has de- 
pended heavily on presentations 
of theater and dance, along with 
stagings of operas by contempo- 








and John Adams, in its annual Next 
Wave Festival of avant-garde work. But 
BAM is now convinced (perhaps by the 
conventionality of many productions at 
the Met and even at the New York City 
Opera) that there are further new ways to 
be tried 

“There is so much interesting opera 
that could and should play in a theater of 
2,000 seats instead of 4,000,” says BAM 
opera artistic director Matthew Epstein. 
“The visual and musical values are differ- 
ent than in a bigger house, and now the gi- 


| gantism of the ‘70s is turning around. | 


These are troubled times for the bigger 


houses in Paris, London, Vienna. Some of | 





Maxwell as Falstaff, with quarry: a striking transformation 
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the most exciting work today is being 
done in smaller theaters like Cardiff or 
Brussels. There is less emphasis on super- 
stars and more on ensemble.” 

Cardiff, of course, is where the new 
Falstaff was born (last September), after 
the Welsh National Opera spent years 
courting Stein, who made his reputation 





| at Berlin’s famous Schaubiihne theater 


Stein saw Falstaff as an intensely personal 
drama, clearly sexual and even slightly 
sadistic. “Hold your paunch, celebrate it,” 
he instructed Maxwell at one point during 
rehearsals. “For Falstaff, it is not gross- 
ness, it is greatness, virility.” Bearing out 
Epstein’s point, the modest dimensions of 
the BAM theater enabled Stein to stage 
Verdi’s last masterpiece as a kind of | 
chamber work, with the stage action fast- 
moving and intricately choreographed 
The closeness of the proceedings also 
gives added prominence to Richard Arm- 
strong’s intense and hard-driving 
conducting of what is perhaps 
Verdi’s most complex orchestral 
score, 

BAM officials plan not only 
to acquire productions from Eu- 
rope and from such U.S. opera 
companies as St. Louis, Chicago 
and San Francisco but also to | 
create new stagings of their 
own—and starting in 1991, to 
collaborate on experimental pro- 
ductions with the Met. Planned 
for the first Met-BAM season 
Gluck’s Orfeo ed Euridice and a 
new Adams opera based on the 
Achille Lauro hijacking 

For the rest of this season, 
though, BAM already has two 
very unusual projects in the 
works. The first, at the Majestic in 
March, is the Mahagonny Song- 
spiel (1927) by Kurt Weill and 
Bertolt Brecht, a small-scale early 
draft of their corrosive parable, 
The Rise and Fall of the City of 
Mahagonny. The eccentric direc- | 
tor Peter Sellars has eccentrically 
decided to combine this with the 
same singers performing eight 
Bach choral works. But the piéce 
de résistance, which just finished 
two weeks of performances in 
Paris and is due in Brooklyn in 
May, is a 313-year-old opera that 
almost nobody had heard of for 
the past couple of centuries. It is 
Atys by Jean-Baptiste Lully, court 
composer to King Louis XIV, and 
it isa marvel. 

This baroque gem might 
have remained under its layers of 
dust indefinitely except that 1987 
marked the 300th anniversary of 
Lully’s death (of an infection that 
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rary composers like Philip Glass 





Offering an offbeat alternative to conventionality. 


started after he accidentally 
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stabbed himself in the foot 
with the cane he was using to 
conduct his music). The anni- 
versary-loving French au- 
thorities decided to join with 
those in Lully’s native Italy to 
finance a hearing for the man 
who is considered the virtual 
inventor of French opera 

That idea led to the cheru- 
bic figure of William Christie, 
44, a transplanted American 
with a passion for neglected 
composers like Lully. With 
degrees from both Harvard 
and Yale, Christie went to 
France nearly two decades 
ago to be a harpsichordist (he 
had been a student of Ralph 
Kirkpatrick), then founded a 


flourishing chamber ensemble Scene from Lully’s Atysin Paris: theatrical enough for Eskimos 


called Les Arts Florissants, 
then became the first American professor 
at the Paris Conservatoire 

Faced with the challenge of how to 
celebrate Lully, Christie took the librettos 
of more than a dozen of the composer's 
tragédies lyriques to a house in the coun- 
try, read through them all and decided 
that the most exciting one was Arys. Based 
on Ovid, the drama by Philippe Quinault 
concerns the return to earth by Cybéle, a 





fertility goddess, for the wedding of King 
Célénus. The goddess has fallen in love 
with the king’s friend Atys, only to find 
that Atys is secretly in love with the pro- 
spective bride, so she vengefully drives 
Atys mad. In his madness, he kills the 
bride, then recovers, sees what he has 
done, and kills himself. Though this is act- 
ed out by antique gods and lords (all cos- 
tumed in the capes and wigs of the Louis 





XIV era), Christie found “the 
* theatrical effect so strong that 
= an Eskimo could understand 
; what's happening.” As _ for 
5 Lully’s elegantly stately mu 

sic, Christie considers it 

“wrenchingly beautiful.” 

And so it is, particularly 
when performed by the young 
musicians of Les Arts Floris 
sants, who play Baroque trills 
on their lutes and viols with 
all the enthusiasm that Gun- 
ther Schuller’s student band 
used to bring to Scott Joplin’s 
rags. No less important is 
BAM President Harvey Lich- 
tenstein’s recollection of a 
performance he attended in 
France: “I watched Christie 
conducting in the pit, and the 
smile never left his face once 

Lichtenstein’s plans are ambitious, 
and the big problem, as always with opera 
is money. Fa/staffand Atys each cost near- 
ly $1 million for four performances. But 
Lichtenstein is a master fund raiser who 
has increased BAM’s budget more than 
15-fold (to some $11 million this season) 
during his two decades in charge. Says he 
with a grin: “I am very confident 

With reporting by Nancy Newman/Brooklyn 


The American Dream. 
Have we been sleeping on the job? 


Not so long ago, the 20th Century was being called the American Century. 


But a funny thing happened on the way to the millepa iti COMetreiiMeshnology, applied it, 
improved it. Where we went for the quigKiipavyoleinewapaneselnvestcduniie. future. 


Are we too late to reverse this trend of relat@(@G0inG? Ring Oun this WeekwOnlG@Ood Moria: America. 





‘| he Reorienting of America 


GOOD MORNING AMERICA 


February 13-17, 7:00-9:00AM 
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Back At The Ranch. | | 








ere doing leaner breeding 

and skinnier feeding. And 
nobody's doddering inthe @. 
kitchen. Because all it takes to 
cook a sirloin is a few minutes 





aroast so fast it’d make your 


> AT THE STOVE. 
grandma spin. See, just You can cook a steak 
ene , ti even if you haven't 
A & because we've been so busy qa weskendora @ 
se back at the ranch doesn’t grill, Just sear both 
} mean you have to be so sides ina hot iron | FAST FORWARD ROAST BEEF. 
busy back inthe kitchen. skillet. You get the = 4 Youdon’t have todrive 200 miles to grandma’s 





and alittle fire. And you can do * 



















STRAY COOKING TIPS. 

1. If you're concerned about fat, check 
the “‘Skinniest Six” below. 2. Great 
marinades come disguised as 
vinaigrette, yogurt or red wine. 

3. Leftover steak is the 

ultimate cold cut. 


MEANWHILE BACK 






speed. You get the 

H ease, And most 
rmportant, you get 
the steak 


, 7 house just to have roast beef. Ask any micro- 
wave cookbook. About 20 minutes a pound is 
allit takes. Regular ovens can do it in about 30 
minutes a pound. And leaner roasts cook faster. 






Which leaves you with plenty 
of time to call grandma 
after dinner. 
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plate has been fajita’d and it’s been tossed 
It’s been stir-fried and it’s been skewered 


aay, The sirloin that touched both ends of the 
'¢, 
EY 

BEEF, Mf * 


2 * interesting 


Figures are for 

3-ounce servings, ~ 4 
cooked and 
trimmed.* 
© 1988 Beef 
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Board 
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ROUND TIP 
6.4 gms total fat* 
2.3 gms sat. fat) 


TOP ROUND 





162 calories 162 calories 


'. Becausesmallamounts of beef are hugely 


) (i sgmssat sat) Real Rood For Real People. 
















Beet. 


SIRLOIN 
7.4.qms total fat* 
at. fat) 


EYE OF ROUND 
5.5 gms total fat* 7 
(2.l gmssat, fat) (3 
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5 calories 
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Baseball Picks a Pioneer 


League leader Bill White becomes the game's ranking black 








BY TOM CALLAHAN 





orty-two years after Jackie Robinson 

broke the color line but only 22 
months after Al Campanis broke the par- 
ty line, baseball last week hired a black 
man to be president of the National 
League. He will preside at owners’ meet- 
ings, approve players’ contracts, supervise 
the umpires, set proprieties and penalize 
iniquities. “Whatever historical signifi- 
cance there is in it,” said Bill White, 55, a 
reluctant-sounding pioneer, “if I didn’t 
think I could do this job, I would be fool- 
ish to take it. My goal is to be the best 
president I can be.” Of any color. 

The former first baseman and broad- 
caster will succeed A. Bartlett Giamatti 
when the current president relieves de- 
parting Baseball Commissioner Peter Ue- 
berroth in April. “Bill was hired because 
he was the best man,” Ueberroth said. In- 
| sisted Los Angeles Dodger President Pe- 
ter O'Malley, who chaired the search 
committee: “Race did not play a factor.” 
Still, the pressure baseball has been feel- 
ing is well known 

The perennial frustration of blacks in 
their attempts to rise above the playing 
field was crystallized by a 1987 ABC 
Nightline program on which then Dodger 
executive Campanis uttered a stream of 
chilling biases. “I don’t believe it’s preju- 
dice,” he said of a system that has entrust- 
ed just a handful of teams to a total of 
three black managers—Frank Robinson, 
Larry Doby and Maury Wills—retaining 
only Robinson in Baltimore at the mo- 














White at a press conference last week 





Aiming to be the best of any color. 


ment. “They may not have some of the 
necessities to be, let's say, a field manager 
or perhaps a general manager.” That’s 
when the screaming really started. 

In his December state-of-the-game 
message, Ueberroth proclaimed that mi- 
nority employment in baseball has risen 
from 2% to 10% in two years and that mi- 
norities have filled 102 of the latest 282 
front-office openings in areas like promo- 
tions and ticket sales. However, home-run 
king Henry Aaron, now player-develop- 
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ment director for the Atlanta Braves, no- 
ticed that there are still no black general 
managers. “It sounds like the same old 
bull,” he said. 

White grew up in Ohio, won an aca- 
demic, not an athletic, scholarship to Hi- 
ram College and interrupted premedical 
studies for a notable career in baseball 
that culminated in a $300,000 announcing | 
job with the New York Yankees. It is a | 
pleasing fact that several other black can- 
didates for the league presidency, includ- 
ing former Cincinnati second baseman 
Joe Morgan, were too prosperous in busi- 
ness to consider the wage. In fact, White is 
taking an estimated $50,000 pay cut 

A large man but a nimble first base- 
man in his 13 years in the major leagues, 
White seven times won the Gold Glove, 
which signifies pre-eminence at a posi- 
tion. In his happiest period, from 1959 
through 1965 with the St. Louis Cardinals, 
he hit as much as .324 and regularly man- 
aged 20 home runs and 100 runs batted in 

Bob Broeg, a veteran sportswriter for 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, recalls an in- 
terview in 1964 that capsules White. St. 
Louis was ten games behind Philadelphia 
at midseason. Would he comment on the 
problems if Broeg pledged to exclude his 
name? “No,” White said. “I won't com- 
ment unless you do use my name. I’m the 
problem. The RBI man hasn't been 
knocking in any runs.” After that he start- 
ed knocking them in by the bushel, and 
the Cards made up 6 games on the Phils 
in the final two weeks and went on to win 
the World Series. 

Last week White said, “I don’t re- 
member losing to the American League in 
six All-Star games.” His first message to 
the National League players was simple. 
“They better not lose my first one.” 

With reporting by Lawrence Mondi/New York 








Milestones 














MARRIED. Yasmin Aga Khan, 39, daughter of 
‘40s film legend Rita Hayworth and play- 
boy Prince Aly Khan, and real estate de- 
veloper Christopher Jeffries, 38; both for 
the second time; in New York City. 


SEPARATED. Cybill Shepherd, 38, insouci- 
ant sleuth of ABC’s Moonlighting, and her 
husband, Los Angeles chiropractor Bruce 
Oppenheim, 40; after two years of mar- 
riage. The couple have 16-month-old 
twins, a girl and a boy. 


CONVICTED. Christopher Clyde, 28, Marine 
sergeant whose platoon left behind Lance 
Corporal Jason Rother in the Mojave 
Desert during maneuvers last August, re- 
sulting in Rother’s death; of dereliction of 
duty; at Camp Lejeune, N.C. Clyde was 
reduced in rank to lance corporal. 





SENTENCED. Bruce Kimball, 25, silver med- 
alist in platform diving in the 1984 Olym- 
pics; to 17 years in prison for killing two 
teenagers and injuring three others in an 
accident last August; in Tampa. Kimball 
had twice the legal limit of alcohol in his 
blood when his Mazda sports car careered 
into a crowd of youths in Brandon, Fla. 


DIED. Oliver Sipple, 47, the Viet Nam veter- 
an who saved Gerald Ford’s life in 1975 
by deflecting Sara Jane Moore's arm as 
she fired a .38 revolver at the President; in 
San Francisco; of unknown causes. After 
his deed, the press disclosed that Sipple 
was a homosexual, news that led his fam- 
ily to ostracize him. 


DIED. John Cassavetes, 59, actor (Rose- 
mary’s Baby) and filmmaker who crafted 





tightly wound improvisational dramas; of 
complications from cirrhosis of the liver; 
in Los Angeles. A Woman Under the In- 
fluence (1974) won Oscar nominations for 
him as Best Director and for his wife 
Gena Rowlands as Best Actress. 


DIED. William Stephenson, 93, Canadian- 
born master spy to whom Winston Chur- | 
chill gave the code name Intrepid; in Ber- 
muda. Protean in his exploits, Stephenson 
served as a captain in the trenches and 
then as an ace pilot during World War I. 
In the 1920s he invented a method for 
sending pictures by radio waves. Stephen- 
son directed British intelligence opera- 
tions in the western hemisphere in World 
War II, notably the breaking of Nazi ci- 
phers and the disruption of German 
atomic experiments. 
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RESERVE OFFICERS’ 


CAREER 
OBJECTIVE 


EDUCATION 


EXPERIENCE 


HONORS 
ACTIVITIES 


REFERENCES 





PHILLIP WORSHAM 
213 Orchard Street 
Justin, Oklahoma 10075 


An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
research or design firm 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering, 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin, 
Oklahoma 


Summer internship Summer 1986 
Central Power and Light, Justin, Oklahoma 
interned in the Power Transmission 


Department 
Dean's List 


Varsity Soccer 
Intramural Softball 


Available Upon Request 
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LIEUTENANT JACK TODD MILLS 
285 Maple Street 
Justin, Oklahoma 10075 


CAREER 
OBJECTIVE 


An entry level position in an Electrical Engineering 
research or design firm. 

EDUCATION Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering 
May 1987, Williamstown University; Justin, 
Oklahoma 


U.S. Army Signal Corps 

Officer Basic Course, September 1987 
EXPERIENCE Training and Operations Officer, 
U.S. Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, 
Williamstown University 
Planned, organized, and executed training for 
battalion of 110 cadets 


Communications Platoon Leader, Headquarters 
Troop, 1-17 Cavalry, 82nd Airborne Division, 

Fort Bragg, NC 

Responsible for the training, discipline and welfare 
of a forty-man platoon. 


Dean's List 
Distinguished Military Graduate 
Commandant's List, Officer Basic Course 


ACTIVITIES 


Army ROTC basic and advanced camps 
U.S. Army Airborne Schoo! 
Varsity Wrestling, Intramural Football 


REFERENCES PROFESSOR OF MILITARY SCIENCE 
Lieutenant Colonel Kari Dunn 
Williamstown University 

College of Liberal Arts 

CMA 1.702 


Justin, Oklahoma 


WHICH ONE WOULD YOU 


RATHER WRITE? 


When you spend four years becoming a 


leader, it shows. And that’s what Army ROTC 
is all about. 

Fact is, when you graduate from college 
witha Lieutenant's gold bar, you'll bring more 
than a degree and a better résumé to a job 
batt bars(-h Am Coli Ml MB oda bile Morey stilet-pclol-M-Fale Mgttc] 
knowledge that you’ve done something that 
sel Beat-V:¢-Bicolbe- We (-t-)be-Ve)(-Rer-baloblot-tic Bram se(cB le) e) 
paat-¥4.¢-) OW - Weoley arhel-1elhi-M-tele(-B icky mel-le)e)(omuelitg 
Ee (-Met-\icmreleyalcitetbatem'Zo)tMer-be@el-B eo) cell lee) a 

Yoh t-1.<-- Me (olele Mlole) a-1m Verh ae. cOu ROmB LM IT 
past les etapat-}h om ole) (-peter-VM-deuh e)(o)Z-) emt <-- Me lelelel 
Kole) 1a (el) 

Find out more. Call 1-800-USA-ROTC. 


ARMY ROTC 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 





Jor Say goodbye to the “Me 


Generation”. 

It’s time for the Shiftless 
Generation. 

Because with Subaru’s 
new ECVT automatic transmis- 


sion, being shiftless is definitely in. 


In short, ECVT stands for 


Electronic Continuously Variable 


Transmission. 
And very simply, it’s the first 
automatic transmission that 
gives you the power and fuel 
efficiency of a 5-speed manual.’ 


It also delivers an incredibly 
smooth ride without the jolt of 
changing gears. 

Now if all that sounds 
impressive, shift your attention 
to this. The ECVT can 
only be found on one car: the 


© Subaru of America, Inc. 1989.'EPA estimated @4) MPG city, 35 MPG highway. Use estimated MPG for comparison only. Actual mileage may 








inexpensive Subaru Justy* 

Which means the Justy 
with ECVT accelerates and passes 
quicker than most small cars with 
ordinary automatics. 

What’s more, to help you 
stay shiftless for generations to 


vary depending on speed, weather and trip length. Highway mileage may be lower. 


After all,can you think of a better 
way to avoid manual labor? 


SUBARU 


Wie Built Our Reputation 
By Bulding A Better Car 


*See your local Subaru Dealer for details of the warranty. 


come, the Justy is not only built 
tough, but comes backed with a 
36,000 mile/36 month bumper 
to bumper limited warranty. 

Now doesn’t it make sense 
to buy a Subaru Justy and join 
the Shiftless Generation. 




















King for a Day 
In a Small Room 
With a View 


Hygiene and high-tech make 
Japan's loos the spiffiest ever 





he fancy showroom is a sensory de- 

light. Soft blue light dances gently 
around a pool of water on the floor, and 
delicate sounds of synthesizer music fill 
the air. On the gray tile wall, ten video 
screens display soothing images of run- 
ning streams and ocean waves. Shoppers 
at the INAX Corp. showroom are de- 
lighted: “Suteki [lovely),” murmurs To- 
kyo housewife Masako Yakou, happily 
browsing past rows and rows of shiny new 

. well, er, facilities. Gushes Yakou: “I 
love toilets.” 

So do many citizens of Japan, where 
personal hygiene is paramount and high 
technology extends into just about every 
sphere of daily life. This combination has 
produced the enthronement of the bath- 
room as a focus for ingenuity and decorat- 
ing style. “The Japanese have given up 
hopes of having a garden, and are spend- 
ing money for comfortable dwellings,” 
says sociologist Yukio Akatsuka. “The in- 
terest is now shifting from the living room 
to the bathroom.” Though the seatless 
holes in the ground of stereotypical West- 
ern dread still exist in many parts of Ja- 
pan, the newfangled WC is often a marvel 
of gadgetry. 

Consider, for example, the Washlet, a 
| technological wonder that takes the 
guesswork out of cleaning up. A kind of 
toilet bowl-cum-bidet, the Washlet 
sprays a water jet, then dries with a blast 
of warm air. For added comfort, the seat 
is heated. It even has a safety device: to 
prevent the mechanically inquisitive from 
being sprayed in the face, the water nozzle 





will not work until a sensor registers the | 


presence of a seat upon the seat. The fruit 
of a two-year survey of the Japanese anat- 
omy—in search of the perfect angle for 
the water nozzle—the Washlet is being 
aggressively marketed by its manufactur- 
er, TOTO, Japan’s largest maker of toi- 
lets. Promise the ads: “Your bottom will 
like it after three tries.” 

A hit when it was introduced in 1980, 
Washlets or similar brands of washing 
toilets have found their way into | out of 8 
Japanese homes, according to TOTO. 
The latest model, called the Washlet 
Queen, includes a built-in deodorizer, a 
hand-held wireless remote control to acti- 
vate front and back sprinklers, and a 
heater. For the particularly diffident, who 
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High-tech toilet and sinks on display in Tokyo: for added comfort, a heated seat 
In one sociologist’s view, a shift of interest from the living room to the bathroom. 


hesitate to visit a showroom, TOTO offers 
a list of 28 shops and restaurants around 
Tokyo that have Washlets. 

The hardware gets more impressive 
every day. There are toilets with vinyl seat 
covers that can rotate after each use, per- 
fect for a country in which | out of 5 wom- 
en refuses to use a Western-style toilet 
outside the home. For ladies who do not 
want to waste water but wish to maintain 
decorum—according to TOTO’s investi- 
gations, women flush an average of 2.5 
times per visit to drown out potentially 
embarrassing or offensive noises—there is 
the Oro Hime (Sound Princess), which 





Anude decorates a bidet selling for $8,000 
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plays a recording of flushing water. “We 
want to change the toilet from a space 
that one wants to do without to a space 
where one can relax,” says Fujita spokes- 
man Kazuyuki Kume. 

Even more sophisticated loos are on 
the way. TOTO is testing one that analyzes 
urine and reports blood pressure and heart- 
beat. For the harried commuter who has 
everything, the Minato Pharmaceutical 
Co. is marketing the portable Toilet Pot. It 
consists of a plastic bag that contains a co- 
agulant and is aimed at victims of Tokyo's 
often intractable traffic jams. For travelers, 
a two-story suite of rest rooms called the 
Charm Station opened last spring in 
Udatsu-cho on Shikoku Island. It boasts 
six toilets with international motifs, includ- 
ing the Rose of Versailles, which features a 
white porcelain bowl decorated with pink 
roses and exuding the flower’s fragrance, 
and the Fin de Siecle in Vienna, which of- 
fers a rococo bowl and whiffs of lavender. 
The builders, the Golden Tower Corp., 
hope to turn a profit on the $4 million proj- 
ect in about four years. So far, up to 2,000 
visitors a day have flooded in. 

The Japanese, unlike most Western- 
ers, are not squeamish about discussing 
toilet habits. Professor Hideo Nishioka, 
chairman of the 100-member Japan 
Toilet Association, a private study 
group, has calculated that Japanese men 
spend an average of 31.7 seconds in the 
john compared with | minute 33 sec- 
onds for women. As if that were not 
evidence enough of the country’s effi- 
ciency, Professor Nishioka has another 
Statistic that illustrates Japanese com- 
petitiveness: every day, Japan uses 
enough toilet paper to circle the earth 
tenfold. —By Michael Walsh. 
Reported by Kumiko Makihara/Tokyo 














Steak, 
not sizzle. 


We don’t need flash or razzle dazzle to wow you 
because Merit offers something far more impressive. 
Merit offers taste. Real, honest-to-tobacco, satisfying cigarette 
taste. Yet Merit has even less tar than other leading lights. Enriched Flavor™ 
is the reason. Only Merit has it. Which is why, in a nationwide taste 
test, Merit was judged as good as or better than cigarettes 
that have up to 38% more tar. So let em sell their 
sizzle. You know where the real steak is. 








Enriched Flavor.” low tar. A solution with Merit. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1989 


Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 





Kings: 8 mg “‘tar’’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
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KX-E7000 Typewriter. 
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Things are moving so fast 
these days, the last thing you 
want is to get dead-ended. 

So what typewriter 
makes sense? The one you 
design yourself. The 
Panasonic® KX-E7000. 

i datets¥- Ruy e(cBe-lple (one) | 
options: 20 or 40 character 
single-line display. Full 
size CRT. Expandable memory. 
87,000 word dictionary. 
3%-inch disk drive. Start 
with whatever fits your needs 
and expand as the job does. 

The point is, you always 
get exactly what you want. 
ssi tateluiaerc\alare ola: lanaialiare| 
more. Or getting stuck with 
anything less. 

This is just one of 
the ways Panasonic is making 
its name felt around the 
office today. 

For the name of your 
nearest dealer, call toll-free 
1-800-843-0080. 
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Copiers, Typewriters, Printers, 
Peripherals and Facsimiles. 
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An Explosive Reception 





THE SATANIC VERSES by Salman Rushdie; Viking; 547 pages; $/ 9.95 


| BY PAUL GRAY 





ccasionally, heartening evidence sur- 
faces that some people still care 
| about serious fiction after all. Here is a 
long, challenging novel by a_ highly 
praised writer, and it has spurred a frenzy 
of international attention. Headlines have 
bristled. Voices have been raised, al- 
though not exactly in unanimous 
praise. The book has been banned in 
a number of countries with substan- 
tial Muslim populations; its appear- 
ance in the West has been greeted 
with isolated public protests and 
telephoned bomb threats. 

It must be added that few of those 
outraged by The Satanic Verses have 
ever seen it, much less opened it. 
Their fury, and the timorousness of 
government officials fearing violent 
uproars, has been prompted by one 
accusation: that the novel contains a 
blasphemous portrait of the Prophet 
Muhammad and thus amounts to a 
terrible insult to Islam. The plain, 
simple truth is that the novel does 
nothing of the sort, but only those 
who consent to read the thing will 
discover this for themselves. 

If all the hubbub, with its atten- 
dant free publicity, increases the au- 
dience for The Satanic Verses, so 
much the better. The book is both an 
Arabian Nights narrative enchant- 
ment and a vast rumination on his- 
tory, on the clash of cultures and in- 
dividuals, and on the beliefs that 
people cherish for comfort and sal- 
vation. Author Salman Rushdie, 41, 
who was born in Bombay and edu- 
cated at Cambridge, shows every 
sign of disproving Kipling’s bromide 
about East, West and the twain nev- 
er meeting. They have met, all right, 
in his experience and imagination, with 
results that are alternately comic, poi- 
gnant and explosive. 

The novel, in fact, begins with a big 
bang: the blowing up, by Sikh terrorists, of 
a jumbo jet, Flight Al-420 from Bombay 
to London, at 29,002 feet over the English 
Channel. Two passengers, cartwheeling 
and conversing, plummet earthward. One 
is Gibreel Farishta, India’s most popular 
movie star, who is in disguise and fleeing 
his fame after suffering a life-threatening 
illness and discovering in the process that 
there is no God. The other is Saladin 
Chamcha, a prosperous performer of 
voice-overs for commercials on British 
television, returning to his adopted land 


82 








after a melancholy visit to Bombay and 
the haunts of his childhood. Miraculous- 
ly—preposterously—they both survive 
their descent. And then truly strange 
things begin to happen. 

Saladin sprouts a pair of horns on his 
forehead and cloven hoofs; these muta- 
tions earn him, a British subject, rough 
handling by police and immigration offi- 


cials. Gibreel develops a visible arc of | 


light, a halo, around his head, and must 
cope with the awestruck reverence of per- 
| fect strangers. His new radiance aggra- 


| zling in light of his newfound atheism: his 
| vivid cinematic dreams, in which he is 
cast as the Archangel Gibreel, but with- 
| out a script, and then asked by a series of 
petitioners to deliver Allah’s word. 

It is one of these—a businessman 
named Mahound—who has settled Rush- 
die’s mulligatawny as far as Islamic fun- 
damentalists are concerned. For the Gi- 
breel-Mahound exchanges are based, in 
an obviously distorted and hallucinatory 
manner, on an episode in the life of Mu- 
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vates an older problem, particularly puz- | 


die has done just that. 


hammad: the Prophet’s early willingness 
to include in the Qur’an an acknowledg- 
ment of three female deities and his later 
repudiation of these verses as satanically 
inspired. If Muhammad himself was will- 
ing to admit that he had been deceived, it 
is difficult to see why a tangential, fiction- 
al version of this long-ago event should 
cause such contemporary furor. 

For someone outside the faith to lec- 
ture Muslims on what they should or 
should not read would be impudent. But it 
must also be stated that there is no ridicule 
or harm in this novel, only an overwhelm- 
ing sense of amazement and joy at the mul- 
tifariousness of all Allah’s children. As Gi- 
breel and Saladin try to make their 
afflicted ways through contemporary Lon- 
don, a fascinating tapestry unfurls behind 
them. This backdrop contains vivid 
scenes—among them, the subjugation of 
an immense subcontinent and ancient cul- 
tures by an upstart island, and the upheav- 
als that result when this thralldom is 
abruptly ended. But the history is parceled 
out in telling, individual details, people and 
places caught up in a grand design of 
which they are innocent and that, in the 
long run, may turn out to be simply chaos. 


That possibility of meaninglessness | 


tantalizes and bedevils throughout the 
novel. But Rushdie’s furious, organizing 
energy seems to mark him as an angel of 
coherence. He has obviously read his 
Garcia Marquez, his Joyce, his Thomas 
Pynchon. He shares with those authors 
the desire to assemble everything he has 
known and seen and make it all fit togeth- 
er, beautifully. In his fourth novel, Rush- 
s 


Buck Passing 


THE ULTRA RICH by Vance Packard 
Little, Brown; 358 pages; $22.95 





othing is certain, goes the old saw, 

but death and taxes. Death, yes. But 
probably not taxes—if, that is, one is 
wealthy enough to hire lawyers and ac- 
countants with a working knowledge of 
loopholes in the Internal Revenue code. 
Maybe the rich can’t take it with them, 
like other mortals, but they don’t have to 
leave very much of it to Uncle Sam either. 

That is the egalitarian theme of Vance 
Packard's latest venture in pop sociology, 
which is centered on slapdash but often 
tantalizing interviews with 30 of the na- 
tion’s richest citizens (average net worth in 


1987: $425 million). As the author presents | 


them, these ultrarich tend to be banal in 
thought and sometimes defiantly plain 
Jane in tastes. “What’s better than meat- 
loaf?” asks Texas developer Walter W. 


| Caruth Jr., whose wife (despite his $600 
million) does all the cooking. Surprisingly 
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He founded aunion for black porters. 
Now we're honoring him for his labor. 


In 1925, Asa Philip Randolph organized the Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters to 
ensure fair wages for black railway workers. 

He also organized and directed the 1963 March on Washington for Jobs and Freedom. 

This February, we're recognizing his efforts with a commemorative stamp. It’s available 
at your local Post Office. 

Collect them today and help honor a man who put a lot of good people 
on the right track. 


| us. Postal Service—We Deliver. 


© 1989 USPS 




















SPECIAL REPORT: GETTING YOUR ACT TOGETHER 


Find the best way to structure your FEATURES IN THE FEBRUARY ISSUE: 
portfolio and your finances to gain control 
of your assets. You'll find the latest tips in 
investing, money management, insurance 
and estate planning from America’s #1 
Financial Advisor. Pick up the February 
issue of Money today! 


AVAILABLE ON NEWSSTANDS THROUGH FEBRUARY 20TH 


FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS FB O0-621-8200 


CALL: 


> Five Smart Financial Moves To Make Now 
> Investment and Record Keeping Basics 

> Investing in Stocks That Double 

> Major Errors Americans Make With Money 





© 1989 TIME INC 


Just because it's called ‘juvenile diabetes’ doesn't mean it's a child's disease. It can 
strike anyone. At any time. And when it does it can bring along some very adult com- 
plications. We're the JDF and we fund diabetes research. Research that will change the 
outlook for juvenile diabetes. And for the men, women and children it affects. 


de JDF International. The Diabetes Research Foundation 
“.r 432 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10016 Tel: 1-800-JDF-CURE. 
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few of Packard's subjects try to live up to 
their imposing annual incomes. Leonard 
Shoen, the founder of U-Haul, says he 
could comfortably retire on $50,000 a year. 

Megamillionaires with a willed for- 
tune are often ambivalent about it. Inher- 
iting Dow Jones stock now worth $150 
million, recalls Christopher Bancroft, was 
like winning an elephant in a raffle: 
“T didn’t know what the hell to do with it.” 
Laura, a fourth-generation Rockefeller 
whose maiden name is hidden behind two 
marriages, remembers her family’s 
vast compound as a “verdant cage.” A psy- 
chiatric social worker, she happily gives 
away her inherited income to favorite 
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Packard: meatloaf and megamillions 


causes like the Children’s Defense Fund. 

For self-made entrepreneurs, on the 
other hand, the zealous pursuit of money 
is its own reward, as a proof of self-worth. 
Even so, Packard notes, they often worry 
about how inheritances will affect their 
offspring. Since his children and grand- 
children are (or soon will be) millionaires, 
Ewing Kauffman (owner of baseball’s 
Kansas City Royals) has no plans to will 
them any of his $340 million. Giving 
more, he says, “just spoils them.” 

Packard believes, not unreasonably, 
that the excessive concentration of wealth 
among a cadre of megamillionaires is 
worse than immoral; it is dangerous to the 
good health of capitalism. His proposed 
cures are fairly familiar—and unlikely to 
be enacted: for example, taxing net worth 
above a certain level (say, $25 million) 
and reforming the rules on trusts that al- 
low billions to escape fair taxation. 

Whatever good sense these palliatives 
make, they would certainly cramp the style 
of some ultrarich whose money lust is tem- 
pered by an engagingly eccentric sense of 
how to spend their fortunes. Arthur Jones, 
the gruff, gun-toting inventor of Nautilus 
sports equipment, is laird of a Florida es- 
tate that includes a runway large enough to 
land his own Boeing 707; it is used, among 
other things, to fly in wild animals for med- 
ical research. One of them, which Jones 
proudly shows Packard, is a reptilian rar- 
ity: the biggest saltwater crocodile in cap- 
tivity. Nice pet for a man who is a rather 
awesome rarity himself. —By John Elson 
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chosen room type 


We even have a special LifeStyle 
50° program for travelers 50 
years old and over where up to 
four adults can stay in one room 
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The ring binder plague 


that’s sweeping the nation! 
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GAPS! 


THE SYMPTOMS 

Loose, eee or hard-to-turn 
pages ca’ by GAPITIS (the 
clinical term for those hideous 


gaps in ring binder rings). 


Dial 1-800-952-4637 
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Workouts for the Eyes 





Therapies to improve visual performance get mixed reviews 


ith their monotonous rows of eye- 

glass frames, optometrists’ offices 
used to be about as exciting as barber- 
shops. These days, though, many eyeware 
outlets look like a cross between Romper 
Room and a video arcade. Colorful blocks, 
spinning charts, precarious balance 
beams and computerized gizmos with 
flashing lights all vie for the eye’s atten- 
tion. The games and gadgetry are the 
tools of “vision therapy,” an increasingly 
popular but controversial program that 
aims at making the eye as quick as the 
hand through exercise and training. 

Although medical experts are skepti- 
cal about the effectiveness of vision thera- 
py, hundreds of thousands of Americans 
have spent big money in the hope of 
sharpening their sight. A six-month pro- 
gram of weekly 45-minute sessions can 
cost as much as $3,000. Believers range 
from anxious parents who want to better 
their youngsters’ academic performance 
to pro-baseball players like Yankee slug- 
ger Don Mattingly who thinks vision ex- 
ercises help him keep his eye on the ball. 
Joe Fugaro of East Brunswick, N.J., cred- 
its the treatment with improving his trap- 
shooting. “You need to keep your eyes 
tuned up,” he says. 

Spotting a lucrative way to diversify, 
about half the nation’s 24,500 optome- 
trists—specialists who examine eyes and 
prescribe corrective lenses—offer some 
form of eye-improvement therapy, also 
called vision training. The premise is 
simple: whiie eyesight is largely deter- 
mined by genetics, seeing is an acquired 


| skill, developed through practice, much 


like walking or swimming. Says Richard 
Kavner, a New York City optometrist: 
“The goal is to improve faulty connec- 
tions between the brain and eye muscle.” 
Common exercises include walking on a 
balance beam while reading a chart, 
completing connect-the-dot pictures and 
touching points in patterns that are 
flashed rapidly on a screen. Such train- 
ing is designed to enhance the eye’s fo- 
cusing speed, depth perception and pe- 
ripheral vision. 

The therapy has reputedly helped chil- 


dren, including those with learning disabil- | 
ities, improve their reading skills because it | 


trains the eyes to work together and scan 


the printed page quickly. Anita Seibert of | 


Northridge, Calif., says the training helped 
her sons Matthew, 10, and Brandon, 7, 
both of whom had been having trouble 
reading and concentrating. “We tried ev- 
erything, ophthalmologists, counselors,” 
she says. After six months of therapy, the 








boys started “getting A’s,” Seibert reports. 

But ophthalmologists—medical doc- 
tors who specialize in eye care—remain 
wary of vision therapy. “There’s a con- 
ceptual fogginess to the whole thing,” de- 
clares ophthalmologist George Beau- 
champ of the Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation, “and the treatments are 
fuzzy and ill-defined.” Although optome- 
trists point to hundreds of research re- 
ports that they say validate the training, 
most ophthalmologists dismiss the studies 
as anecdotal. “Bring me one study con- 
trolled for bias on the part of the practi- 
tioner and the person,” says Dr. Paul 


An optometrist puts a child through his paces 
‘Six months of training can cost $3,000. 


Vinger of Harvard University, a vision 
consultant to the U.S. Olympic Commit- 
tee. “Prove it, then promote it.” 

Medical doctors are particularly 
concerned about the claims made about 
children with learning difficulties. They 
say much of the improvement can be 
attributed to the focused attention of the 
family and the optometrist. Observes 
Tom Fogarty, spokesman for the Asso- 
ciation for Children and Adults with 
Learning Disabilities: “Sometimes just 
paying attention to a kid and making 
him feel good does something for him.” 
Until convincing evidence is put forth, 
say medical experts, the value of vision 
therapy is strictly in the eye of 
the beholder. —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Wendy Cole/New York and Elaine 
Lafferty/Los Angeles 
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He rocked the world 
with his revolutionary music. 


aunted by deep, inescapable 
depressions . . . plagued by 
self-loathing and fear. . . driv- 
en by passions few have ever 
experienced . . . Peter Ilyich Tchaikovsky 
transformed a life of torment into composi- 
tions that exalt the spirit and nourish the soul. 


Now you can experience that genius in Tchai- 
fovsky, your introductory album to GREAT 
COMPOSERS. 


The world’s most glorious music 
in one outstanding collection. 


Time-Life Music proudly joins the prestigious 
labels of London, Philips and Deutsche Gram- 
mophon to bring you an unparalleled collec- 
tion of classic recordings. Here, for the first 
time, the finest performances are married with 
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TCHAIKOVSKY 












, 
Previn, Zukerman. These 
are just a few of the 
GREAT COMPOSERS 
and the performers in this 
collection. 


Audition 
Tchaikovsky 
for 10 days! 


When you decide to keep 
it, simply pay just 


Each Album 

Features: 

* Your choice of two 
cassettes or compact 
discs. 


* Virtuoso performances 
by the greatest soloists, conductors and 
orchestras. 


* Each performance digitally encoded on 
cassettes and discs, 


* Complete program notes. 
* Two full hours of beautiful music. 
* 10-day free audition. 


* Not sold in stores. 


MOZART 







the highest quality digi- 
tal technology to bring you the matchless 
music of the world’s GREAT COMPOSERS. 
And Tchaikovsky is just the beginning of this 
incomparable listening experience. 


Future albums include the unbridled emotions 
of the world’s preeminent composer, Beetho- 
ven. You'll relish the storm and tenderness of 
the Pastorale and the fateful Symphony No. 5. 


Gershwin, Chopin, Brahms, Strauss, Bach, Han- 
del . . . presented by Marriner, Milstein, 





$17.99 for two chromium diox- 
ide cassettes or $24.99 for two 
laser scanned compact discs 
(plus shipping and handling). 
We'll then send you future 
albums for the same free audi- 
tion privilege and the same low 
price, one approximately every 
other month. Keep only the albums you 
want. No minimum purchase required; 
cancel at any time. 


Call now or mail the coupon . . . and prepare 
for unlimited hours of delight with GREAT 
COMPOSERS. 


Extraordinary 
sound reproduction 


Time-Life Music's incomparable reproduction 
standards bring you the music as it was meant 
to be heard with a clarity, depth and bril- 
liance of the concert hall. Each work has been 
either digitally recorded or remastered from 
analog recordings. Each captures every detail, 
every nuance of the masterworks. And all 
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promise a listening 
pleasure that far sur- 
passes any you've had 
before. 


Your first album, 
Tchaikovsky includes: 
Piano Concerto No. 1 
in B Flat Minor 
Martha Argerich, 
piano; Royal Philhar- 
monic Orchestra; 
Charles Dutoit, 
conductor 

Capriccio italien 
Ouverture solennelle 
“1812” 

Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra; Leonard 
Bernstein, conductor 
Symphony No. 6 in B Minor 

(Pathétique) 

Philharmonia Orchestra; Vladimir Ashkenazy, 
conductor 

Suite from Swan Lake 

Israel Philharmonic Orchestra; Zubin Mechta, 
conductor 


COMPOSERS 


Call Toll Free 1-800-248-0460 
rar 24 hours a day, 7 days a week and use VISA, 
MasterCard, or American Express 
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Master 
Of His 
Universe 


TOM WOLFE, a journalist and 
novelist with a keen eye for society’s 
foibles, looks back at a decade of greed 
and foresees a cooling of the national 
lust for money and license 


His novel, The Bonfire of the Vanities, spent 56 weeks on 
the hard-cover best-seller list, and currently leads the paper- 
back list. He pioneered a kind of journalism that was re- 
markable for its vivid verisimilitude and its unflinching dis- 
section of characters. In a conversation with New York 
bureau chief Bonnie Angelo, Wolfe predicts that the nation 
will seek a new moderation in its ways. 


Q. Decades are artificial measures, but that’s what we use, and 
you have a flair for defining them. You called the "60s “the whole 
crazed, obscene, uproarious, Mammon-faced, drug-soaked, Mau 
Mau, lust-oozing '60s.” The '70s were “the Me decade,” “the 
sexed-up, doped-up, hedonistic heaven of the boom boom "70s." 
As we close out the "80s, how do you define the decade? 

A. It is the decade of money fever. It’s almost impossible 
for people to be free of the burning itch for money. It’s a 
decade not likely to produce heroic figures. 

In a way it’s been an extension of normal human be- 
havior, more than the °70s and 60s. Then there was a reluc- 
tance among educated people to show their affluence—it 
was the time of the debutante in blue jeans who worked in a 
child-care center. 

In the "80s people of affluence returned to the more 
normal thing: they had it, they showed it. And that radiat- 
ed throughout society. When I was spending time in the 
Bronx, I saw young black men wearing chains with what I 
thought was the peace symbol. I thought, how interesting 
that these young men, living in such difficult circum- 
stances, would still be concerned about such issues as world 
peace. And then I came to realize that these weren't peace 
symbols—they were the hood ornament from a Mercedes. 
And they knew everything about a Mercedes, how much it 
cost, how fast it would go. They knew Mercedes as the car 
of choice of the drug dealer. Money, greed, reaches all 
through society. 


Q. For 25 years, as a journalist and author, you have been a com- 
mentator on life-styles and mores in this country. What's hap- 
pening to American society? 














A. I wouldn’t presume to call myself a commentator. That 
suggests having answers. 

Since the 1960s we have had extraordinary freedom in 
this country, and we are seeing the good and the bad sides 
of the same coin. We've had tremendous prosperity. In 
many ways we have fulfilled the dream of the old utopian 
societies of the mid-19th century. But the other side of the 
coin of prosperity is money fever and the vanity that is the 
undoing of all the characters in Bonfire. 

But I for one would not want to change this country. 
When you think about conditions across the long panora- 
ma, the poverty—there’s never been anything like this 
country, no parallel for what money and freedom have 
brought to Americans. 


Q. Yet you seem pessimistic about our society. Is America go- 
ing the same road as Rome at its height? 

A. No. That's what is called the organic fallacy: countries 
are not plants, they don’t have life cycles that mean there is 
a time to die. There’s no reason we should be on a down- 
ward course. 


Q. in a speech at Harvard, you were concerned about the fifth 
freedom—freedom fromreligion and ethical standards. 

A. After you've had every other freedom—the four that 
Roosevelt enunciated—the last hobble on your freedom is 
religion, We saw it in the 60s in the hippie movement, 
when tens of thousands of young people quite purposely 
emancipated themselves from ordinary rules. 

In the ‘60s Ken Kesey told his merry pranksters, Be 
what you are. It didn’t matter what, as long as it was what 
they really felt they were. Being what you are was a revolu- 
tionary, radical notion then. Now it is pretty much 
accepted 

That's particularly true in sexual issues. The sexual 
revolution—such a prim term—was a tremendous change 
in the 60s. Now we almost don’t include it in discussions of 
morality. We don’t think of it in moral terms. 

In many ways this new freedom has been a marvelous 
experiment, without parallel in history. But part has gone 
to an excess. 


Q. Where do you see excesses? 

A. The °80s are wilder than the ’60s. Rock music is much 
wilder. Just think how tame the Beatles’ music is today: it’s 
almost Muzak. And the sexual revolution—in the mid-*60s 
the idea of a coed dorm, putting those nubile young things 
and these young men in the season of the rising sap in the 
same dormitories, on the same floors! Now the coed dorm 
is like I-95. It’s there. It hums. And you don’t notice it. 


Q. An erosion of standards? 

A. Erosion, no. It’s been much faster than erosion. There’s 
been a sweeping aside of standards. Every kind of 
standard. 


Q. What does a seer of the American scene expect of the '90s? 
A. The '70s were almost over when I called it the Me de- 
cade. I don’t deal in predictions, but you appeal to my vani- 
ty, so I'll talk about it anyway. I think that in the "90s we'll 
probably see a good bit of relearning, even though it might 
seem boring. It’s in the attitudes of college students now. I 
sense they are already voluntarily putting the brakes on the 
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sexual revolution 
cause of AIDS 

I think there will be a lot of discussion in the "90s about 
morality. It has already begun. I pick it up in talking to col- 
lege students. I expect a religious revival. We already see 
an awakening: the new interest in the Evangelicals, charis- 
matic versions of established religions, and new religious 
forms such as est and channeling. That fifth freedom ex 
cites some and upsets others 

When Nietzsche said that God is dead, he said there 
would have to be created a new set of values to replace the 
values of Christianity. God was dead, but guilt was not, and 
there was no way to absolve it. That, perhaps, is exactly the 
period we are in. No use saying we are going to return to the 
dissenting Protestant view of sexual morality at the turn of the 
century. We won't 


not screeching to a halt, and not just be 


Q. These views have marked you as a conservative. 
A. When I'm called a conservative, I now wear that as a 
badge of honor, because in my world it really just means 
you are a heretic, you've said something unorthodox. You 
are supposed to conform to certain intellectual fashions 
and if you don’t, they say, “That's heterodoxy! 


“lam just 

the chronicler. 
My passion 

is to discover, 
and to write 
about it.” 


Q. Reading Bonfire, one felt you were writing about the things 
going on around us now. Did it give you a jolt to see those 
things and say, “Hey, that’s Chapter 7"? 
A. Philip Roth said that we live in an age in which the 
imagination of the novelist is helpless before what he 
knows he will read in tomorrow's newspaper. And it’s true! 
No one can dream up the things that pop up in the papers 
every day 

At one point I was a little worried about having my 
main character, Sherman McCoy, losing $6 million for 
his firm in about 15 minutes. I thought, “Well, this is fic- 
tion. I'll go ahead and do it.” My typewriter had hardly 
stopped moving before I picked up the New York Times, 
and there on Page One was an account of a young in- 
vestment banker, about the same age as my character, 
38, who lost $250 million for his firm in a week. I felt 
like Alice in Wonderland, running as hard as I can to 
stay in the same place 


Q. Bonfire has received great critical acclaim, but critics have 
also called it cynical, racist, élitist. 

A. That’s nonsense. I throw the challenge to them: if you 
think it is false, go out and do what I did. Go beyond the 
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cocoon of your apartment and taxicab and take a look. 
Take notes. Then let’s compare notes. I'll bet your pic- 
ture of New York is not very different from mine. 

What they are really saying is that I have violated a 
certain’ etiquette in literary circles that says you 
shouldn’t be altogether frank about these matters of eth- 
nic and racial hostility. But if you raise the issue, a cer- 
tain formula is to be followed: you must introduce a 
character, preferably from the streets, who is enlight- 
ened and shows everyone the error of his ways, so that 
by the time the story is over, everyone's heading off wis- 
er. There has to be a moral resolution. Unfortunately, 
life isn’t like that. I felt that if you are going to try to 
write a novel about New York, you cannot play falsely 
with the issue of ethnic and racial hostility. You can’t 
invent implausible morality tales and make it all go 
away in some fictitious fashion. 


Q. How did you tackle the task to get the texture, the sound of 
every layer of New York? 

A. I'm a journalist at heart; even as a novelist, I'm first of 
all a journalist. I think all novels should be journalism to 
start, and if you can ascend from that 
plateau to some marvelous altitude, 
terrific. I really don’t think it’s possible 
to understand the individual without 
understanding the society. 


Q. Bonfire portrays New York at its worst, 
a city consumed by greed and corruption. 
A. I never thought of it as a bleak pic- 
ture. My feeling was wonderment—this 
amazing carnival was spread out before 
me. I really love New York. It attracts 
ambitious people, not just at the top. 
Think of all the Asians who have come 
here and have the newspaper stands 
and candy stores and grocery shops. 
New York is the city of ambition. 


Q. Americans seem obsessed by the quest for status, and cer- 
tainly the characters in Bonfire are, which suggests that you are. 
A. Status is an influence at every level. We resist the notion 
that it matters, but it’s true. You can’t escape it. You see it in 
restaurants—not just in New York. People seem willing to 
pay any amount to be seen at this week’s restaurant of the 
century. It’s all part of what I call plutography: depicting the 
acts of the rich. They not only want to be seen at this week’s 
restaurant of the century, they want to be embraced by the 
owner. But status isn’t only to do with the rich. Status is fun- 
damental, an inescapable part of human life. 


Q. In your books you pay meticulous attention to what people 
wear, as signals of status. 

A. Clothing is a wonderful doorway that most easily leads 
you to the heart of an individual; it’s the way they reveal 
themselves. 


Q. Some critics say you judge a man by the shoes he wears. 
A. I take some solace in knowing that Balzac was criti- 
cized the same way—he was obsessed with furniture. 
Details are of no use unless they lead you to an under- 
standing of the heart. It’s no mystery; it has to do with 
the whole subject of status. 








Q. What would you say about a character who wears a hand- 
somely cut vanilla-colored suit on a winter day in New York, 


‘with a lilac tie and matching striped shirt with a collar seven 


stripes high, and shoes custom-designed to appear to have 
white spats? 

A. I was afraid you might mention that. I suppose I might 
say, “Here’s somebody who's trying to call attention to 
himself.” But I leave that to others to interpret. It’s always 
hard to describe yourself. 


Q. Does it bother you to be called a “dandy”? 

A. Not at all. Writers, whether they want to admit it or 
not, are in the business of calling attention to themselves. 
My own taste is counter-bohemian. 

My white suits came about by accident. I had a white 
suit made that was too hot for summer, so I wore it in De- 
cember. I found that it really irritated people—I had hit 
upon this harmless form of aggression! 


Q. Is America becoming too homogenized? Is individualism in 
danger of being lost? 

A. No. I think this is a very wild country. Ever since 
the ‘60s there has been a moving off 
dead-center. I see a lack of inhibi- 
tion. Look at international travelers. 
I used to think in terms of Adolphe 
Menjou in his cloak, arriving on a 
ship, with 42 pieces of luggage. Now 
the international traveler comes into 
Kennedy airport in a summer foot- 
ball sweatshirt and running shorts, 
and his wife is wearing shorts and a 
T shirt and high heels. And they are 
flying first-class. 


Q. Did you always want to be a writer? 
A. I decided at five or six that I want- 
ed to be a writer. My father was an 
agronomist and the editor of a maga- 
zine called Southern Planter, in Rich- 
mond. I always thought of him as a writer. And IT want- 
ed to write. 


Q. When you were a small child, there was another famous 
Southern writer named Thomas Wolfe. Was that a subliminal 
influence? 

A. L love his books. As a child I couldn’t understand, since 
his name was the same, why we weren't related, He was a 
maximalist, and that’s what I admire. Somebody once 
told him to take out all that was not necessary. And he 
said, “No. I'm a putter-inner.” And that’s what I am, a 
putter-inner. 


Q. Critics compare you with Dickens, Balzac, Zola. Pretty 
good company. 

A. They were my models. Particularly Zola. It’s the idea 
of the novelist putting the individual in the setting of soci- 
ety at large and realizing the pressure society exerts on 
the individual. This is something that has been lost over 
the past 40 years in the American novel. 


Q. An assessment of yourself as a writer? 
A. I am just the chronicler. My passion is to discover, and 
to write about it. rt] 
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The Best 
And Worst 
Of Warhol 


A show traces the banality 
that inspired and undid him 








BY ROBERT HUGHES 


ew York City’s Museum of Modern 
fy Art, which showed no great enthu- 

siasm for Andy Warhol while he 
was alive, went after him con brio as soon 
as he was dead. The bakemeats were bare- 
ly cold upon the funeral table when the 
word went out that MOMA was going to give 
Warhol the palladium of a full-scale retro- 
spective—his first in New York since the 
more premature effort that went on view at 
the Whitney Museum of American Art in 
1971, Whether MOMA wanted to get the 
crowds before a rival museum did, or sim- 
ply to get the job over and out of the way, is 
uncertain: probably both. 

Of the 273 works in the show, more 
than a third are from Warhol's estate, 
mostly very early or very late ones, though 
no special interest attaches to “Warhol's 
Warhols” beyond the circumstance that 
they were unsold at the time of his death. 
Nevertheless, despite this compliance 
with their sales pitch, the guardians of 
Warhol's name and estate (who are busy 
marketing his aura like a combination of 
Jesus Christ’s and Donald Duck’s) are re- 
portedly miffed by the form that the show 
took at the hands of its curator, Kynaston 
McShine. The show’s emphasis falls on 
Warhol up to 1968, the year he was shot 
by a mad lumpen-feminist named Valerie 
Solanis, one of the hangers-on at his stu- 
dio, the Factory. The treatment of post- 
1970 and especially of 1980s Warhol is, by 
comparison, skimpy. 

Is this fair to Warhol? No, if you are 
among those who think he was the most 
important American artist since Jackson 
Pollock, a genius whose spirit continues to 
brood over American culture and to in- 
fuse the best young art of our time. Yes, if 
you think that Warhol had about five re- 
markable years (1962-67) followed by a 
long downhill slide into money-raking ba- 
nality, with his social portraits and his 
silk-screen editions of dogs, famous Jews 
of the 20th century and Mercedes; or that 
his actual influence on younger artists 
varied from liberating to moderately di- 
sastrous. The show fills in details in one’s 
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knowledge of Warhol's work—for in- 
stance, how his fascination with the re- 
peated image was there from his earliest 
days as an illustrator—but does not 
change one’s sense of its basic priorities. 
Much of the work, in fact, now seems 
an appendage to Warhol’s most authori- 
tative creation: his fame—the meticulous 
construction of a persona vivid in its coy 
blandness, pervasive and teasing in its ap- 
peal to the media, and deathlessly inor- 
ganic. Warhol looked like the last dandy, 
right from the start of his public career. 
As the late critic Harold Rosenberg put it, 











he was “the figure of the artist as nobody, 
though a nobody with a resounding signa- 
ture.” This subverted the romantic stereo- 
type of the artist—hot, involved, grap- 
pling with fate and transcendence—that 
American popular culture, and hence 
most American collectors, had boiled 
down from Van Gogh and Pollock. 
Instead, in Warhol one had the de- 
tached art-supplier with mass-cultural 
fixations on things everyone knew: 
canned soup, Liz, dollar bills, death. 


Fame was the real qualifier. One doubts, 
somehow, that Warhol plowed through 
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GOLD MARILYN MONROE, 1962 
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Faust before cranking out his flashy and 
unfelt variations on Tischbein’s portrait 
of Goethe. No ideological motives lurk 
behind the benign collective visage of his 
innumerable Mao Zedongs; but a billion 
Chinese could no more be wrong about 
such a celebrity than 200 million Ameri- 
cans could be about Jackie or Marilyn 
The sense of déja vu one gets from the 
show is hardly the curator’s fault. It is built 
into the career itself. Warhol’s paintings 


| came out of a culture of mass production 


and reproduction, and have been run back 


| through it so widely and often that they 
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contain very few surprises. With a few 
piercing exceptions, they seem generic. His 
Mona Lisas are by now as famous as Leo- 
nardo’s, especially for people who don't 
care much for old art. (Except that, fora lot 
of the audience, they are old art—mysteri- 
ous icons of the remote ’60s.) On the whole, 
the sense of expansion and refreshment 
one feels in going from a reproduction of a 
well-known painting to its original is lack- 
ing, because his paintings are all based on 
silk-screen reproduction of Photographic 
images. Whether flat and grainy, as in the 
‘60s, or worked up with a creamy slather of 





| stranded in a plenitude of subjects with 


broad-brush pigment, as in the '70s and 
"80s, they are essentially simulations of the 
act of painting, types of visual packaging. 
Warhol began and ended as a com- 
mercial illustrator; what lies between is 
the interesting stuff. He was an adroit | 
draftsman but not a distinguished one. He 
soon overcame the influences of his early 
advertising days (Jean Cocteau and Ben 
Shahn), but the drawing is never more 
than efficient. Partly for this reason his 
freehand “studies” of soup cans or dollar 
bills never acquire the pressure of the silk- 
screened ones, but it is hard to see how 
they could: those coarsely nuanced rows 
of ready-mades, in taking Duchamp a 
small step further, remain the most elo- 
quent comments on the standardization of 
mass taste in American art. On desire, 
Warhol could be dreadfully accurate. His 
idea of silk-screening Marilyn Monroe’s 
disembodied smile 168 times over de- 
rived, no doubt, from Man Ray’s painting 
of Kiki de Montparnasse’s lips floating in 
the Paris sky, but the feeling is quite dif- 
ferent. It is about the administration of 
fantasy by media, not the enjoyment of 


fantasy by lovers. 
W lay in an emotional narrative 
that contradicted its cold, fixed, 
iconic surface. He unskeined a story in 
which a horror of the world, verging 
sometimes on acute dread, mingled with 
an artificial calm and a desire for tran- | 
scendence. Try as one may, one cannot 
imagine Gold Marilyn Monroe, 1962, be- 
ing painted by anyone but a Roman Cath- 
olic homosexual; it is both completely 
camp in its pseudo-Byzantine extrava- 
gance and, in its identification of the star 
with the Madonna, yearningly devotion- 
al. Here, Warhol is Genet in paint. So too | 
with the “disasters” and the electric 
chairs of the early and mid-’60s, which 
are truly awful in their curt, grainy enun- 
ciation of the facts of casual or ceremonial 
death. The sign on the wall of the death 
chamber—sILENCE—provides an essen- 
tial motif of Warhol’s imagination, and it 
was hardly an accident of gesture that his 
best-known self-portrait has his finger on 
his lips. 

But the intensity of these early images 
is closely linked to the rapture with which 
Warhol first discovered his own ability to 
use detachment—to make art with what 
he had, out of his sense that high art had 
actually dissolved into mass media. When 
this ceased to surprise him, his work came 
too pat. It coarsened and turned industri- 
al. Even his later images of foreboding | 
and death, like the skulls, are trashily | 
melodramatic by comparison with what 
had gone before, while his inflated re- 
cyclings of Raphael’s Sistine Madonna 
and Leonardo’s Last Supper could scarce- 
ly be more pointless. In the end he was 


arhol’s power, uneven as it was, 





nothing to paint a 
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Essay 


Richard M. Cohen 


Politicians, Voters and Voltage 


y family discovered the hulking wooden chair in the 

basement one summer morning about 25 years ago. 
The arms and legs were deeply scarred from the heavy metal 
apparatus once tightly fastened to it. It was, I announced to 
my parents’ horror, the electric chair, liberated the night be- 
fore from the ancient and abandoned Connecticut state pris- 
on. The Chair was too big a prize for high school kids to pass 
up. Sitting in it brought my imagination to life, as if I were 
its next official guest. My teenage sensibilities told me this 
was something people should not do to one another, and 
though my father did not think the escapade clever and 
made me return the chair to the prison that afternoon, my 
opposition to the death penalty had been formed. Years lat- 
er, after I have lived more than a decade in the big city, been 
mugged at gunpoint, and devel- 
oped, like most of us, a fear of vio- 
lent crime, my simplistic and sym- 
pathetic notion of the murderer as 
victim has been tempered. My op- 
position to all killing has not. 

George Bush is not opposed to 
all killing, especially when talk of 
frying people can help pull him out 
of the political fire. During the 
campaign, he scored big points with 
his tough stance on capital punish- 
ment. He supported it on the stump, 
in the debates, and through anti- 
crime TV ads trumpeting his belief 
in the death penalty, The ads 
harped on Michael Dukakis’ oppo- 
sition to capital punishment, a posi- 
tion Dukakis was not shy about 
proclaiming anyway. The death 
penalty is a useful issue for any poli- 
tician who believes that voltage wins votes. It works in a 
campaign, but on a different level, many Americans have 
clearly not come to terms with legalized killing. Politicians 
are not distinguishing themselves by the way they face this 
moral dilemma. 

Take the case of Ronald Monroe, spared fora while by the 
state of Louisiana. Only Texas and Florida have put more peo- 
ple to death since 1977 than Louisiana. Monroe was convicted 
of murdering Lenora Collins in her bed one steamy summer 
night in 1977. Despite a lack of physical evidence and a jail- 
house suggestion by a man in Michigan that he committed the 
crime, Louisiana Governor Buddy Roemer has not acted on 
the recommendation of his pardon board that the sentence be 
commuted to life in prison. Instead, Roemer will wait to see if 
the courts get him off the hook before he makes a final deci- 
sion. It will be a final decision. With the death penalty, guilty 
or not, there is no taking it back. 

Whatever his personal beliefs, Governor Roemer will 
make that decision in a political framework. Beyond grap- 
pling with the haunting question “Did he do it?,” the Gover- 
nor will, inescapably, weigh the political fallout either way 
he goes. Once again, a capital case and a person’s fate will be 
determined by a politician with a partisan agenda. In 1984 
North Carolina Governor James Hunt was waging a fierce 
battle for the U.S. Senate seat held by Jesse Helms. Mean- 
while, another political battle was raging. Velma Barfield, a 















matronly grandmother convicted of murdering her fiancé 
while under the influence of drugs, was scheduled to be exe- 
cuted around election time. Barfield had won the sympathies 
of religious and political leaders all over the world because of 
the circumstances of the crime and her conduct as a prison- 
er. Despite pleas that her sentence be commuted so she could 
continue her Christian counseling work with fellow prison- 
ers, she was put to death that November. It was commonly 
believed that failing to execute the woman would have had 
dire political consequences for Hunt in the race he lost any- 
way. When Ed Koch ran for mayor of New York City in the 
Democratic primary against Mario Cuomo in 1977, the cut- 
ting issue was the death penalty. Even though the mayor ofa 
city has nothing to do with the administration of justice, 
Koch whipped up passions over the 
electric-chair issue as part of his 
toughness campaign and easily 
claimed city hall. 

The court has said the death 
penalty is legal, but political leaders 
are reluctant to question whether 
we as a society want to put it to 
work. Public opinion studies, which 
have tilted both ways in the past 25 
years, now show overwhelming 
support for the death sentence. Pol- 
iticians who fan the fires are seek- 
ing heat, not light, and they make 
reasoned discussion difficult. Capi- 
tal punishment tells us a lot about 
ourselves and our willingness to 
create a moral code that rises above 
destructive anger and the call for 
revenge in kind. We seem to have a 
double standard about death: it is 
wrong to murder, but killing in reprisal is O.K. For those 
who believe all murder, including executions, is wrong, it 
will never be acceptable for society to kill in our name. The 
trouble with eye-for-eye justice is that it legitimizes the tak- 
ing of the first eye. 

I believe there can be a formula for justice stopping short 
of taking human life that won't be dismissed by politicians as 
too liberal. There must be a method for treating violent crim- 
inals toughly, even harshly, that won't simply be tossed off as 
too conservative. There can be no forgiveness, no compassion 
for the criminal who kills. He should face a barren and hope- 
less life of incarceration. Perhaps the 50 states should, to- 
gether, build a giant maximum-security prison in the desert. 
Reinvent Dante's Inferno. Let its inhabitants languish and 
be forgotten by all Americans. Just don’t kill them for me. I 
don’t want to be a murderer. Ted Bundy is dead. Would that 
he were sitting in an empty cell contemplating his crimes for 
the next 40 years. 

Liberals have to understand that American patience 
with violent crime has been spent. Failure to deal effectively 
with crime has increased the public appetite for the death 
penalty. Conservatives must see that this society can be hard, 
even implacable, against criminals without killing them. If 
politicians will lower their voices and quit pandering to our 
worst fears and baser instincts, the search for common 
ground can begin. a 
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Uniting comfort and 
MERCURY SABLE. | ec 
control in Mercury Sable 
resulted in a suspension system that combines silken 
comfort on the straightaways with a firm sense of con- 
trol on curves. And a driver's seat that supports you 
in a position of control that's also very comfortable. 
Even the comforting convenience of switches you 
“read” with your fingertips and control with your eyes 
on the road. Experience the comfort and control of a 
Mercury Sable at your Lincoln-Mercury dealer today. 
For more Sable information, call 1-800-822-9292. 


MERCURY 


Wauere Comrort AND ConTROL ARE ONE. 


LINCOLN-MERCURY Divi 





Carlton. 
Its lowest in tar 
and nicotine. 


MENTHOL 


Carlton 


I mg.tar 
0.1 mg. nic. 


SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 





